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CAN FARES BE 


HE first sign the public received of forthcoming 

Government action on railway fares took the form of an 

alarm signal. From the Prime Minister to the Minister 

of Transport, and from the Minister of Transport to the 
British Transport Commission had gone the order to “hold 
everything” in the matter of the increase formerly expected 
on May Ist. Orders of this kind seldom betoken a cool grasp of 
the situation, and the haste with which this one was issued from 
Chartwell, and put into effect despite a slight doubt about the 
Minister's powers under the Transport Act of 1947, certainly 
gives no assurance that the Government have gone thoroughly 
into the whole question of fare increases and reached a firm and 
final decision that they can be stopped. Even the five-hour 
meeting of the Cabinet last Thursday does not necessarily 
indicate that the matter is fully under control yet. And the 
more cynical observers, remembering the loud outcry over the 
recent rise in London fares and the very recent appoiniment of 
Lord Swinton (who was among those present at Chartwell on 
Tuesday) to look after the Government's public relations, will 
probably suggest that the whole incident had more to do with 
creating a good impression than with getting to the root of a 
very difficult question of costs and prices. 

Beyond the immediate instruction to do nothing for an 
indefinite period one sees nothing but genuine difficulties and 
complications—the undoubted rise in railway costs, the fact 
that Londoners have already had to take the punishment that 
provincial travellers have been at least temporarily spared, 
the threat that yet another subsidy may be brought in by the 
back door, the difficulty of denationalising road transport if rail 
transport were to be given a new form of Government assis- 
tance, and the assumption by the Government of a respon- 
sibility that was formerly taken by the Transport Commission. 
Did Ministers weigh all these difficulties before taking action ? 
If they did, well and good. But the announcement late on 
Wednesday that any concessions granted outside London after 
the forthcoming re-examination of the increases will also be 
extended to the London area looks more like afterthought than 
forethought. And it is difficult to see how the Central Trans- 
port Consultative Committee, to which the question of the 
provincial increases is now to be referred, can really settle 
the question. It is doubtful whether anything short of a most 
exhaustive official enquiry into British transport can possibly 


HELD DOWN ? 


sort out all these warring factors. 
have that in mind too. 


Perhaps the Government 
If they have it is desirable that they 
should say so quickly. While we wait the railways are losing 
money. And if there is to be a fundamental inquiry it cannot 
begin with a series of awkward expedients. Quite certainly to 
apply the first check to fares is to begin at the wrong end. It is 
best to begin at the roots of the cost structure, where so much 
trouble starts and where it may even be possible to effect a 


fundamental improvement. But that takes time and fore- 
thought—not snap decisions. 


Eisenhower Decides 


Now that Gerenal Eisenhower has at last asked to be 
relieved of his duties at S.H.A.P.E. in order to go home and 
stand for the Republican nomination, and now that he has been 
given the further encouragement of success in the New Jersey 
primary, a number of new questions about him must be 
asked and answered. One of them—the most important of 
all—is so elementary that it is almost embarrassing to have to 
ask it. What is his programme The coloured voters of 
New Jersey brought the subject up, partially but bluntly, before 
their State primary this week, by asking for his views on civil 
rights. They received the reply that the General could not, 
while still on duty in Europe, set out his position in detail on 
a big question like that No doubt there will be more such 
answers, which are no answers, until June comes and General 
Eisenhower is at last free to campaign with all his might. For 
that reason the critical statement will be awaited with all the 
more interest. Perhaps even a serving General might have 
found time to make a short statement of his position on major 
issues before now. For instance, in the matter of civil rights 
he might have taken a leaf from the book of Calvin Coolidge 
and said “ he was for them.” But since General Eisenhower 
has not taken this course his statement of poli cy when it comes 
will have to be a very impressive one. At the moment all the 
world knows that he is an extremely able man, particularly 
in the organisation of larg that he is whole- 
heartedly in favour of Western defence and has strong views 
on the need for European unity; and that a lot of people like 
him. It is not quite enough. For 


e-scale enterprises: 


) , 
many American electors, 


intent on questions which are of purely local and even personal 
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interest to themselves, it is far from being enough. General 
Eisenhower may stand aloof from the political arena for a long 
time, but that means that when he once descends into it he 
will have to pack a tremendous amount of action into a short 
fight. 


A Sense of Urgency 


General Templer could not be expected to transform the 
Malayan situation in a few weeks, though that has not 
prevented snap judgements being passed on his régime when 
it is still only ten weeks old. But it cannot be too often 
emphasised that it will be several months, and even years, 
before the effect of any new policies initiated by the new High 
Commissioner become apparent. His reorganisation of the 
police force, for example, must involve a very long period of 
training and planning; so must the recruitment and training of 
other new branches of the security forces. Only in two direc- 
tions has the arrival of General Templer on the scene been 
able to produce an immediately noticeable impact. The first 
is on morale. Reports suggest that all communities, not least 
the British, have been galvanised into a greater sense of 
urgency than before. He has reminded them (or rather those 
of them who are not, as many are, painfully and continually 
aware of the fact) that there is a war on, and that a great effort 
is required to win it. He has also, by the severe punishments 
meted out to villages which have been known to co-operate 
with the terrorists, shown that in this war there is no place 
for neutrals. These immediate lessons should have a salutary 
effect. Whether they will produce more enduring results 
whether, that is to say, they succeed in winning the Chinese 
community to active support of the administration—remains to 
be seen. The directive which was given to General Templer 
before he left London stated that “ to achieve a united Malayan 
nation there must be a common form of citizenship for all 
who regard the Federation, or any part of it, as their real home 
and the object of their loyalty.” A solution to the political 
problems implicit in this ideal, which are likely to prove as 
tricky as the present military problems, is one that General 
Templer cannot yet be reasonably expected to provide. 


Cairo to London 

The failure to reach an agreement in Cairo on a basis for 
future Anglo-Egyptian negotiations is a matter for deep 
regret. It gives an opportunity for the Wafd to recover its 
confidence and for the forces of disorder to mature their plans. 
Perhaps the visit of Amr Pasha to London will result in the 
concoction of some formula which will save the day and 
enable the detailed discussions to be begun; but if Amr Pasha’s 
visit is unsuccessful the outlook is gloomy in the extreme. It 
is generally accepted that, while sufficient understanding 
already exists on defence matters to allow discussions to start, 
there is as yet no sign of agreement on the Sudan. No way, 
apparently, has been found of reconciling, even in the broadest 
terms, Egyptian claims to the unity of the Nile Valley and 
British pledges to the Sudanese. The dilemma, unfortunately, 
is largely one of our own making. As in Palestine, we are 
faced by two mutually contradictory pledges. We have fre- 
quently assured the Sudanese that they were to be the sole 
final arbiters of their destiny, and they have not unnaturally 
assumed this to mean that Egyptian sovereignty should never 
be forced on them. But, at the same time, we have in the 
Condominium Agreements recorded a perfectly clear recogni- 
tion of Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan. It would be 
disastrous if we allowed these contradictory pledges to become 
the excuse for inaction and question-begging compromise, as 
we did in Palestine. We stand to lose, in the Nile Valley, as 
in Palestine, the sympathy of both peoples involved, and to find 
that our ultimate exit from the area is ignominious as well as 
absolute. It should not be impossible to devise a formula 
which reconciled the historical and necessary links between 
Egypt and the Sudan with the essential guarantees of self- 






government merited by the two communities. Unless some 
such formula is found, the Egyptian elections might as wel] be 
postponed for ever. 


South Africa’s Danger 


The battle in the South African House of Assembly between 
defenders and defiers of the Union Constitution is now joined 
and it is difficult to foresee where what is so ill begun will 
end. The Bill designed to set Parliament above the Supreme 
Court, and withdraw from the Court the right to pronounce 
on the compatibility of Acts of Parliament with the Constitution 
is not yet published, and the debate which opened on Tuesday 
was part of a general discussion on the Budget. It carried 
matters no further, and in the temper that prevails no debate 
is likely to. Dr. Malan is clearly not concerned with abstract 
questions of constitutionality. He is determined to get his 
measure depriving Coloured Voters of their existing franchise 
executed, and if the Supreme Court questions his power to do 
that, so much the worse for the Supreme Court. The dangers 
of such an attitude are manifest. If the Constitution does not 
protect the persons and classes it was designed to protect they 
will inevitably take steps to protect themselves in their own 
way. There are eight million natives in the Union, quite 
apart from the few thousand Coloured People immediately 
involved, and it would take very little to set all South Africa 
aflame. What is most to be hoped is that time will be given 
for reason to return. That may happen for technical reasons. 
The situation is completely obscure, for if Dr. Malan does get 
his Bill through, its constitutionality will inevitably be 
challenged before the Supreme Court, and the Court can hardly 
fail to declare against it. There is no Parliamentary way out of 
that deadlock. Attempts to find some other way must spell 
disaster. The anti-Government pact on this question between 
the United Party, the Labour Party and Torch Commando 
should in itself give Dr. Malan pause. 


Labour and Rearmament 


The resolution of the Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied 
Workers calling for a reduction in the rearniament programme 
should be considered in the context of the other resolutions 
passed by the same union at its annual conference. These 
include, beside a demand for an immediate wage increase and 
for an indefinite number of further increases, a call to the 
Government to declare a general election; a motion calling 
for the abolition of compulsory military service; two others 
calling for a conference of the Powers on the abolition of 
“ horror weapons ” and an investigation by the United Nations 
and the T.U.C. (an interesting new grouping) into allegations 
of germ warfare in Korea; and finally a demand for increased 
trade with the Soviet Union and China. It should be reason- 
ably clear from this collection that responsibility and modera- 
tion were not the first considerations at the conference. Indeed 
the general secretary of the union, Mr. J. A. Birch, made a very 
pointed distinction between the policy of the Labour Party 
in power and a policy for the same party in opposition. He 
was clearly going to have no truck with people like Mr. Alfred 
Robens, the former Minister of Labour, who still seemed to 
regard the business of running the country as a sober and 
practical proposition. The Union of Shop, Distributive and 
Allied Workers had evidently not gone to Margate to discuss 
that sort of thing. But at the same time it would be unwise 
to ignore a public and practically unanimous condemnation of 
the rearmament programme by a union of 350,000 members, 
particularly when only a few days before a similar proposition 
had been put to the Co-operative Party’s annual conference at 
Glasgow and only just lost. On that occasion there were 
3,360,000 votes cast in opposition to the rearmament pro- 
gramme. The possibility that the whole Labour Party may 
eventually swing round to the Bevanite position, thus splitting 
the country as never before on the question of defence, simpl) 
cannot be ruled out. 
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DR. ADENAUER’S CHOICE 


WO psychological moves of considerable interest and 

potential importance have been made in the past week. 

One is the assembly of an economic conference in 
Moscow, the other the tendering of a reciprocal guarantee of 
assistance and defence by Great Britain to the members of 
the European Defence Community. There arc, of course, other 
elemenis than the psychological in both of these—in the case 
of the Moscow Conference an economic element, and in the 
case of the British guarantee a military. But it is the psycho- 
logical effect in each case that is the more immediately 
important. The Powers principally concerned are Russia in 
the one case and Germany in the other, for the real significance 
of the British guarantee is its value to Germany. As a member 
of N.A.T.O. and a signatory of the Brussels Pact of 1948, 
Britain is linked by mutual defence agreements to all Western 
European States except Spain. But with Germany 
there is so far no direct link, for she is not, as yet at any rate, a 
member of N.A.T.O.. It is quite certain that in the event 
of an attack from the East, Britain would join immediately 
in the general defence of Germany, but there is an advantage 
in putting the pledge unambiguously on paper; what goes 
without saying is usually better said, as the reception given 
to this particular pledge in Germany shows. The reasons 
which prevent Britain from becoming a full member of the 
European Defence Community (and liable in consequence to 
be committed to policies to which various autonomous mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth might take exception) are well 
understood even in quarters where the abstention is regretted. 
But the latest British move ties Great Britain up with Europe 
more firmly than ever, thereby making for the creation of 
that general confidence which gives the strongest assurance 
of security and peace. 

The dominant question in Europe is still whether Federal 
Germany is to be integrated with the West. The alternative is 
not integration with the East; there is no question of that, 
as Russia knows well. It is the maintenance of an armed or 
unarmed neutrality which would leave her at the mercy of a 
sudden and treacherous assault from any quarter. There is 
no danger in any circumstances from the West; what the 
danger from the East amounts to is problematic. It is Russia’s 
task to persuade Germany that it is non-existent; it is the West's 
to persuade her to take no risks and unite her fortunes with a 
bloc of States strong enough to make any aggres-ion increas- 
ingly improbable. There is some temptation to Western 
Germany to play off West against East and vice versa for 
her own advantage. To her credit she shows no sign of yield- 
ing to it.. Dr. Adenauer has never swerved from a Western 
policy, bitterly though his political opponents,” the Social 
Democrats, have assailedehim for it. He is not. of. course, 
prepared to abandon what he considers just demands. Negotia- 
tions with the Occupying Powers over such matters as the 
proportion of Germany’s general defence contribution to go 
to the upkeep of the Allied forces in Germany have still to 
be concluded. The sooner that can be achieved the better. 
Progress has been more rapid lately, and there is talk of the 
draft of something tantamount to a peace treaty being ready 
for initialling next month. If and when that happens another 
milestone on the road to settled peace will have been reached. 

But for Germany a Western policy does not mean for a 
moment writing off the severed East.“ Far from it. Few 


Western Germans are ready to write off the provinces east 
of the Oder and Neisse occupied by Poland, much less the 
so-called Russian Zone, with its Moscow-propped Communist 
German unity is stil the political aim of every 
German in East and West : 


Government. 


provided it can be got on the East's 


or West’s terms. Here is a situation of which Russia 
is making the most. Her recent Note to the Allied Powers put 
German unity in the forefront, linked with approval for a 
German national army, such as appeals to the patriotic sense 
of many even in the present anti-militarist Germany. The 
proposal made some impression. In the opinion of many 
Germans the Allies in their reply might have been more con- 
ciliatory than they were (though it is hard to see how) with 
a view to keeping the door wide open for further interchanges. 
It has, in fact, remained open. The Russians have replied to 
the Allies’ reply, and the latter are now considering their next 
contribution to the discussion. On its nature much may hang, 
and it is satisfactory that, though the Russian Note was not 
addressed to Germany, the Federal Chancellor is being taken 
into full consultation by the Allies. Russia’s motives are 
obscure. They always are. She could stop the Korean war with 
a word. Yet while she talks peace in Europe the word is not 
spoken. But whether the Allied Foreign Ministers believe in her 
sincerity or not, they must frame their answer as though they 
did. No charge must lie against them of repelling any 
advance, however meagre and however suspect. 

The second Soviet Note, published last Saturday, lays stress 
on one point on which Russians and Allies are agreed— 
the desirability of free and secret all-German elections for an 
all-German Parliament with which a peace treaty can be 
negotiated, but rejects (on quite insufficient grounds) the Allied 
proposal that the elections and the preparations for them be 
supervised by a United Nations Commission. It wants instead 
supervision by a commission of the four Occupying Powers. 
There would be no grave objection to that in principle, but 
the supervision would have to be thorough and businesslike 
and with no question of a veto on particular arrangements by 
a single Power. Here there is clearly room for further explora- 
tion. There is, it must be admitted, littke room elsewhere. 
The Soviet Government shares with a certain famous character 
in nineteenth-century literature the conviction that triple 
reiteration is decisive. The second Note in all essentials 
repeats the first, and if there is a third it is likely to repeat the 
second. At one point there is ambiguity, calculated or other- 
wise, which must be decisively resolved. Russia stipulated 
that Germany should join no coalition or alliance directed 
against any one of her former enemies. She now explains that 
this involves “no impermissible limitations on Germany’s 
rights as a sovereign State”; it does, however, preclude her 
from entering any grouping of Powers “ directed against any 
peace-loving State.” No such grouping of Powers exists west 
of the Iron Curtain. The only grouping there is purely 
defensive, directed against no one except an aggressor, and 
conforming ‘fully with the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter, to which Russia herself subscribes. Does Russia, or 
does she not, challenge the legitimacy of such a grouping ? 
That is the crux of the whole matter, and the Allies would 
be wise to put a plain question on it and ask for an unequivocal 
answer. On it all future progress will depend. ; 

Meanwhile Russia pursues her ends by other means than 
diplomatic Notes. The recent economic conference was a case 
in point. The whole thing is a little mysterious, for the function 
seems to have assumed more the nature of a trade fair, and 
British Labour M.P.s, familiar hitherto as essentially uncommer- 
cial travellers, appear to have concluded agreements between not 
very clearly identifiable parties for commercial transactions 
totalling some tens of millions—pounds, not roubles. There 
may be a propaganda element in this, but it is by no means 
to be dismissed as that and nothing more. The Soviet 


Government did not see fit to issue visas to any British 
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journalists, but enough information has come through to sug- 
gest that the conference was efficiently conducted, that the 
conduct of the Russian authorities was open to no criticism 
and that some welcome stimulus to international trade may 
result. It is quite true that no conference was necessary for 
that. China has been mentioned as an extensive purchaser. 
There are many goods whose export to her from any member 
of the United Nations is prohibited while she is fighting the 
United Nations in Korea, but except for these she could 
always buy, most conveniently through Hong Kong, any con- 
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sumer goods she chose. She has not so far chosen. If, ag 
the result of the Moscow Conference, she has changed her 
attitude, that is very much to be welcomed, and if she prefers 
a Chinese Trade Mission in London to the usual Hong Kon 
channels, there could be no objection to that. It is through the 
growth of trade that barriers may be lowered and tension 
relaxed, and if the engaging assortment of Britons who made 
the pilgrimage to Moscow have helped to achieve something jn 
that direction acknowledgement of their efforts will not be 
grudged. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE House of Commons reassembles next week, 
and the public will have the opportunity § of 
observing how far the organised obstruction 
disfigured discussion on the Finance Bill before 
adjournment is to be made a_ permanent 
feature of debates. If Mr. Bevan and his associates have their 
way no doubt it will. He is clearly claiming the right to dictate 
the course of business instead of the Government. The 
Government should abandon certain Bills uncongenial to the 
Opposition, l€: declared just before the adjournment. Failing 
that the Opposition would not surrender any facilities at all 
either on the Finance Bill or the Supplies and Services Act, in 
spite of whatever constitutional embarrassments might follow. 
Both these measures are vital to the life and welfare of the 
country, and to delay them seriously would cause a variety of 
difficulties. Mr. Bevan has no fundamental objection to these 
measures. He simply wants to protract debate on them in 
order to leave no time for the Steel and Transport Bills, to 
which he is fanatically opposed. Obstruction can be something 
of a fine art, and Mr. Geoffrey Bing, who has a fertile legal 
mind, seems quite ready to lend himself to Mr. Bevan’s desires. 
In the end, of course, the Government is master of the situation, 
for it has sufficient majority to carry various forms of closure 
as may be necessary. But to resort to that defensive weapon 
against wanton obstruction is distasteful, and the tactics pur- 
sued by the Opposition rebels—nor by the official Opposition 

can only result in bringing Parliament into disrepute. 

* * * 


which 
the Easter 


It was suggested in a daily paper that one of the purposes 
of Lord Alexander's visit to General Eisenhower on Tuesday 
was to press on him the claims of Lord Montgomery to 
succession as Commander-in-Chief of the Allied forces in 
Europe. All things are possible, or nearly all, but few seem as 
improbable as this. In the first place the appointment does 
not rest with General Eisenhower, though no doubt his views 
on the subject would have weight. In the second there are great 
and obvious advantages in appointing an American, even 
though the Atlantic naval command has gone to an American 
too. America is contributing more troops and very much 
more money than this country to the defence of Western 
Europe, and one of the considerations that reconciles the 
American public to that is the fact than an American general 
is at the head of the land armies. Without this there would be 
much more danger than there is of the Americans getting tired 
of standing on guard in Europe indefinitely. Furthermore it 
has to be recognised that, admirably as Eisenhower and 
Montgomery have always got on together, the Field-Marshal is 
not universally popular in American military circles. 
The reasons for that are by no means necessarily to his dis- 
credit; they may well be to his credit. But the fact is not 
unimportant in the present context. Altogether all the likeli- 
hood is that General Eisenhower's successor will be an 
American like himself, and that it will be either General 
Gruenther or General Ridgway, more probably the former. 

* * * x 

The B.B.C.’s survey on television is a highly interesting 
social document. Everyone travelling into London (or other 
great cites) by rail or road must have been struck by the 


fact that it is predominantly on small houses occupied to alj 
appearances by roughly the £800-a-year man that television 
aerials are visible. That is surprising in view of the cost of a 
television-set—though no doubt the hire-purchase system helps, 
The surprise is intensified, and the appearance corrected, by 
the survey report. Three-quarters of the television-sets in 
Britain, it is stated, belong to persons with incomes of between 
£225 and £600 a year, and seven out of every ten “ viewers” 
have had no full-time education after fourteen or fifteen. You 
can make what you like of these facts and the consequences 
that flow from them, but it is very difficult to make anything 
much good of them. In the types of homes in which three- 
quarters of the television-sets are to be found there is pretty 
certain to be only one living room; the whole family, therefore, 
must be under the domination of television. Reading goes by 
the board, children’s homework is interfered wiih, the children 
themselves are kept up too late. Altogether television must be 
regarded, not indeed as a necessary evil, for there is nothing 
at all necessary about it, but as an evil which at this time of 
day must be accepted. But at least it can be controlled. Any 
extension of the present hours would be highly regrettable: all- 
day television, similar to all-day broadcasting, would be a 
disaster. 
x * *& * 

“The power of fear is illustrated by an Eastern legend. 
A pilgrim met the Plague, and asked: * Where are you going ?’ 
The Plague replied: ‘1 am going to Bagdad to kill five thou- 
sand people.’ A few days later the pilgrim met the Plague 
again, and charged him with killing fifty thousand instead 
of five thousand. ‘Oh, no, said the Plague, ‘I killed only five 
thousand; the others died of fear.” What is the relevance of 
this paragraph here? None at all; I set no great store by 
relevance. But I have just come across it in—of all places— 
a broadsheet issued by the Bank of Canada dealing with 
mental health. The disquisition must run to over 3,000 pages, 
and I kept on reading to discover where the subtle advertise- 
ment for the bank came in. So far as I could see it never did. 
Pure disinterestedness to all appearance. 

* * * 


The Philosophical Society of England, which has been receiv- 
ing some attention in the correspondence columns of the 
Spectator, has also, I see, been receiving some attention in the 
House of Commons. To a question by Mr. Tom Driberg, 
who spoke of “this completely bogus organisation.” and 
referred to its “ degree-hawking” propensities, the Minister 
of Education siid she was afraid she could do nothing about 
it unless the organisation applied for a grant, but she had been 
“ interested ” to read statements regarding it in various papers. 

* * * * 

It has been pointed out to me by a number of solicitous 
and well-intentioned mentors that there was a reference in 
this column last week to the equipment of horses in the royal 
carriages with bearing-reigns. Now I believe myself incapable 
of writing bearing-reigns, and I can produce my original manu- 
script as evidence that I did not in fact write bearing-reigns. 
Yet at some point the intrusive consonant insinuated itself. At 
what point I decline to indicate. No censoriousness here 

JANUS 
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Germ Warfare: 
Mr. Malik’s Accusations 


By PHILIP NOEL-BAKER, M.P. * 

R. MALIK, the Soviet delegate in the new Disarma- 

ment Commission in New York, has accused the 

United Nations of using germ warfare in the Korean 
campaign. Mr. Malik has given a wealth of detail. “On 
March 6th, a United States F.80 aeroplane dropped some 
yellow leaves infected with bacteria over Sunan. On the same 
day. another aircraft dropped a paper bag (!) containing 
spiders ”* “Infected food products, rusks and tinned foods ”; 
“fleas infected with bacteria”; birds resembling crows, 
infected with bacteria; shells containing white smoke and 
“infected flies”; mosquitoes, ants, grasshoppers, duck and 
eoose feathers; “ sacks containing a poisonous white substance 
and a yellow powder "—the Soviet authorities have been able 
to identify a large variety of barbarous techniques 

Mr. Malik’s charges have been supported by a mass of 
printed “ evidence,” distributed (at great cost) not in Britain 
only, but throughout the world. M. Joliot-Curie (a ‘great 
scientist, but not an expert in bacteria) has launched a world 
appeal against this outrage. A commission of “ democratic 
lawyers” (why lawyers?) has visited Korea, has examined 
the scientific experts and exhibits on the spot, and has 
“obtained evidence ” which “ proves” that infected flies and 
other insects “ were deposited in groups or clusters from the 
air.” A “ special correspondent ” has described how U.S. air- 
craft dropped packets at 16,090 feet, which “ burst open” at 
6.000 feet: he could not find these packets, but found instead 
“thick swarms of flies in the fields. It was a type of fly with 
a thin body, small head and round projecting eyes.” 

Such “ information ” is not convincing to non-Marxist minds. 
We know that competent bacteriologists have ridiculed the 
photographs which purport to prove the case. We dismiss the 
accusation as one more Communist example of the “ big lie” 
method which Goebbels introduced. We think it has been 
finally disposed of by Russia’s reception of the United Nations 
offer to have an expert enquiry conducted by the International 
Red Cross. We know that every safeguard for the fairness of 
this enquiry has been proposed. The scientists would be chosen 
by the Asian Red Cross Society; the United States military 
authorities would give every facility and help; free access to the 
United Nations lines and bases in Korea would be assured; the 
World Health Organisation would give its full co-operation, 
both in the enquiry and in fighting the epidemics that have 
broken out. To us it seems that Mr. Malik’s contemptuous and 
blustering rejection of this honest offer proves the falseness of 
his acusation, and the demonstrable bad faith with which it has 
been made. 

And I have no doubt that we are right. I believe that Mr. 
Malik’s charges have a double purpose. They may help 
in North Korea to disguise the failure of the Communist 
authorities to check the outbreak of cholera and other forms 
of dangerous disease; they may help in New York to delay the 
work which the Disarmament Commission has been urgently 
instructed to pursue. But this conclusion should not blind us 
to the facts about the use of bacteria for war. Germ warfare 
is areal, and perhaps it is a mortal, danger to mankind. There 
is no better authority on the subject than Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
the Director-General at the U.N. World Health Organisation. 
He rose, by sheer merit, to be a Major-General in the war, 
and head of the Canadian R.A.M.C. He has put on record 
the view that germ warfare may be an even greater menace 
than the atomic bomb. 

And I have no doubt that all the leading military Powers 
have done research on germ warfare, and made other prepara- 
tions for its use. The Soviet propagandists quote a Frenchman, 
Pierre Devaux, who said in 1949 that the United States was 
then employing “ 4,000 men and women under Dr. Rosebury ” 

* Secretary of State for Air, 1946-47. 
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to breed dangerous microbes for use in war. They quote 
an American Inventory of Weapons of Mass Destruction pre- 
pared by a committee of private citizens, which includes this 
entry: 

“ Bacteriological weapons for the destruction of man 
(bacilli and toxins); animals (bacilli and toxins); plants 
(microbes and insects).” 

I have no doubt that American experts are doing research 
on all these things. I have no doubt that Russian experts are 
doing the same. As long ago as 1917 the Germans success- 
fully used anthrax against Allied mules; we may be certain 
that, under Hitler, they studied the use of bacilli against human 
beings, and against the animals and crops by which human 
beings live. No doubt the results of this German work are 
in Russian hands today, and I have always understood that 
the Russians themselves are relatively strong in this category 
of research. Indeed, in the present frenzied anarchy of com- 
petitive armament-preparation, every military Power is 
virtually obliged to work on the bacteriological weapon, in 
simple self-defence. 

If the United States were aiming at world conquest, as the 
Soviets say, it would, indeed, be useful to her to try out 
bacteria in Korea, as Mussolini tried out his incendiary bombs 
on the civilians of Guernica fifteen years ago. It is because 
the United States, like all the non-Communist members of the 
United Nations, is not aiming at world-conquest; because she 
has constantly repudiated the whole idea of a preventive war; 
because she was the last to start re-arming; because she has 
made bold proposals for armament-reduction, that we so 
bitterly resent Mr. Malik’s accusation in the Disarmament 
Commission the other day. 

I have no doubt that he made it in order to delay the work 
of the commission on its proper task. For the commission 
has no power to deal with such a charge. If the charge is 
seriously made, it should be taken to the Security Council or 
the Assembly, which alone are competent to hear it. In the 
Disarmament Commission it was out of order from the start. 
And so the commission ultimately decided, by eleven votes 
to one. But that decision was only taken at its eighth meeting; 
Mr. Malik made his accusation at the second. In this interval, 
he had poisoned the atmosphere; he had united the whole 
commission against him; but he had used up a lot of time. 
And that may suit both Mr. Malik and the Kremlin. It must, 
no doubt, embarrass them to draw up a Draft Disarmament 
Treaty before they have decided that they really want a world 
at peace. 

Nor will it be easy for Mr. Malik to debate the 
American proposals on the international inspection and con- 
trol of national arms; those proposals go very far, and, if 
Russia should accept them, she would have to lift the Iron 
Curtain, and to waive the right of veto on United Nations 
inspection teams. Mr. Malik must be quite glad to delay 
debates in which he must say “ Yes” or “ No.” But, although 
his accusation about germ warfare in Korea is wholly false, 
although he has obstructed the Disarmament Commission in 
the fulfilment of an urgent task, yet Mr. Malik may, all the 
same, have rendered a service to mankind. For he has made 
us think again about the use of bacteria in war. It was in 
1925 that the League of Nations drew up a protocol, signed 
and ratified by many nations, to prohibit “the use of means 
of bacteriological warfare.” But we know now that prohibition 
is not enough; we must have a system of control which will 
guarantee all loyal nations that the pledges made will be 
observed. If bacteria are as dangerous as atom bombs, they 
are a weapon of mass-destruction; we must take the measures 
needed, however drastic, to ensure that bacteriological research 
is only used for peaceful ends. We may need an international 
system no less thorough than the plan adopted by the 
Assembly of the United Nations for atomic energy two 
years ago. 

That will not dismay the Western Powers. In the mandate 
given to it by the last Assembly, on the proposal of Britain, 
the United States and France, the new Disarmament Com- 
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mission was instructed to prepare a draft treaty which would 
provide for the abolition of “ all major weapons adaptable to 
mass-destruction.” These weapons must include—no doubt, 
with others—atomic energy, bacteria and poison gas. Teams 
of experts should now be drafting the measures which their 
abolition may require. Only when they have done so can the 
commission fulfil its function of showing us, in treaty form, 
what disarmament will mean. We may hope that, when he 
sees what the abolition of germ warfare will involve, Mr. Malik 
will still be as enthusiastic as he is for its prohibition now. 


What’s My Line? 
y : 

By MARGHANITA LASKI 

OW that the television feature “ What's My Line ?” 

has finished its nine-months run, it is interesting to 

speculate on the reasons for its astonishing popularity. 
My own guess, which I shall try to substantiate, is that it 
happened to coincide, to a quite extraordinary degree, with the 
unconscious needs of the viewing public. The main feature of 
this programme was a panel of “ experts ” who sat in a row 
behind a table, and by questioning tried to find out the occu- 
pations of members of the public who appeared before them. 
The “experts” asked questions in turn; when they got a 
negative answer, the questioning passed to the next person, and 
ten negative answers meant that the “ challenger °—the mem- 
ber of the public—had beaten the panel and received a 
certificate. At some point in the programme the panel had 
to don masks and guess the identity of a visiting “ celebrity.” 
A chairman sat with the challengers and the celebrity to see 
fair play. 

The first and most obvious appeal of this programme is that, 
like many others on sound and vision—‘* Have A Go,’ “ Say 
The Word,” “ Picture Page *—it brings ordinary people into 
momentary public prominence. One of the recognised faults of 
our society is that in it too many people feel anonymous and 
have little sense of belonging to anything, a feeling deriving 
from large urban agglomerations coupled with the loosening of 
family and religious ties. In such programmes as those I have 
mentioned, the B.B.C. to some extent redresses this feeling 
of being lost and belonging nowhere. Soon almost everyone 
in Britain will either have appeared on, or know someone who 
has appeared on, a radio programme, and by this means some 
sense of cohesion, of belonging, is undoubtedly created, with 
the B.B.C. acting as the unifying agent in something the same 
way as the family or church had previously done. 

In the particular case of “ What’s My Line ?”, this feeling 
of belonging, of mattering, is enhanced by the nature of the 
programme, for it redresses still another unbalance of our 
society, the unhappy fact that innumerable people have been 
chosen by, rather than have themselves chosen, their jobs, and 
that the work they are doing is, as work, dull and unrewarding. 
* What's My Line?” brought not only the people doing the 
jobs but the jobs themselves into prominence. Inevitably 
many of the jobs were chosen for their humour—the man who 
pricked ears, the man who combed horschair, the fire-eater, 
the popcorn-popper —but probably the people doing even these 
jobs had not realised that the very nameés would prove interest- 
ing to an enormous public. As for the more ordinary jobs 
that appeared before the panel of the bus-driver, the waitress, 
the herring-gutter, the master cooper—in these cases, not only 
the individual himself but all others doing the same job had 
the satisfaction of knowing that their work was capable of 
exciting public interest on a medium of very popular enter- 
tainment 

But What's My Line offered perhaps a greater satis- 
faction than all these. Distrust of the expert has always been 
deeply rooted in the British character —* Experience but noon 


auctorite,”’ said the Wife of Bath proudly, had been her guiding 
rule and “ What’s My Line * offered the supreme satisfac- 
tion of watching the experts make fools of themselves. For 
before the panel of experts began their guessing, the viewing 
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‘public was afforded a chance of seeing what the challenger’s 


job was. True, viewers were warned to shut their eyes if the 
wanted to guess too, but hardly any of them did.” The fun 
the delight, the satisfaction was to watch the experts flounder. 
ing in ignorance while the viewer, the plain man just as it might 
be the challenger himself, actually Knew. Then came the point 
in the programme when the experts put on masks, and, not on] 
ignorant but blind as well, guessed at the identity of the 
celebrity who was already known to the viewing public. The 
public and the celebrity against the experts—what could be 
more satisfying ? 

One must add to the other pleasures of this programme the 
one derived from that peculiar quality of television, that it gives 
the viewer the illusion that these things are actually happening 
in his own home. That this illusion exists is shown by the 
facts that viewers forcefully express their dislike of anyone 
appearing on such a programme whom they wouldn’t like to 
welcome into their family circle, and also that many viewers 
vocally upbraid or encourage the panel as these appear before 
them on the screen. They do actually enjoy the illusion that all 
these people—the panel and the visiting celebrity (if female) in 
evening-dress, the chairman, the often jolly outspoken challen- 
gers—are friends who come to amuse them in their own homes, 

And lastly, of course, any live television programme arouses 
the anticipatory delight that, if something went wrong, “they” 
wouldn't be able to do anything about it. If a product is 
inadvertently advertised, a naughty word spoken, a temper lost, 
nobody and nothing can edit it out. In a sense in which the 
public can never trust the reproduced photograph or the printed 
word the public can trust live television. The public is in this 
sense the master of live television, and “ What’s My Line?” 
proved to be one of its most satisfying servants 


Industry and the Public 
Schools 


By PHILIP LEWIS * 

OU may well ask: “ Why the public schools?” The 

fact remains, industry is out in a big way to appeal 

to public-school leavers—which is not only of interest 
in itself, but a challenge to the State schools. Why should we 
within the independent schools be asked to “consider it a 
duty to recommend industry and commerce as a first priority” 
to our best boys ? Time and time again I am told the answer 
by industrialists. Those at present in command, many of them 
at or near retiring age, often cannot see among the employees 
who have been entering their firms on the local intake the type 
of man who is prepared to shoulder major responsibility. Even 
if they can, they are not always satisfied that he will make a 
success of it. 

Today there are still many directors who have come up 
the “hard way” and risen by a combination of guts and 
ability. Then why is this determination so visibly lacking 
among the younger generation ? Whatever may be the causes 
—and the Welfare State is often held responsible—this is 
why in ever-increasing numbers since the war firms have been 
appealing to the public schools to put forward the urgency 
of their claims to leavers. We are told that the qualities which 
such schools undeniably produce—or bring out—in their boys 
are just such as are desperately needed by our economy today. 
These qualities are matter of common knowledge—leadership, 
hard work, ability to get on with one’s fellows, integrity and a 
sense of values. There is no valid reason why any secondary 
school should not instil these qualities in its boys, but the fact 
is that even industrialists who have never been to a public 
school themselves are also saying that the State school does not 
answer their needs. 


How are the firms reinforcing their demands ? Within recent 


years a large number have adopted “training for manage- 
ment” schemes, another version of the student-apprenticeship. 
on basse . a i 
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poys are chosen by the firm in the faith that they will exhibit 
just those qualities of the future manager. It is still the hard 
way, the back doors are resolutely being closed, as the 
Director of the Public Schools Appointments Bureau has more 
than once maintained. Yet it is the hard way with a differ- 
ence. The firm has risked a lot in its choice, often the expense 
of a full university course, and the trainee is constantly under 
the management’s eye. Not that this is made embarrassingly 
yisible; the trainee has to persuade his fellow-apprentices that 
he is granted no advantages while at the lathe or on the 
assembly-line. He must do the job, and if he does it better 
than most he will win their respect. This feeling of respect 
for “the boss” is going to be of increasing importance for 
trade relations in the future. On the whole, the public-school 
boy enters industry with an ease of manner that, at its best, 
engenders considerable friendly feeling. If he can support this 
by acknowledged skill at his job, and is prepared to do rather 
more than he is asked, he is the answer to the industrialist’s 
prayer 

The re-establishment in its present form of the Public Schools 
Appointments Bureau is symptomatic of the faith that business 
has in the products of these schools. This link between the 
schools and industry has opened up an ever-widening horizon 
to the public-school boy. The only regret of the schools is that 
they cannot possibly meet the growing flood of requests for 
the “right” type of boy. The situation is all the more acute 
as the Services, too, are following up hard the lead already 
set by industry. 

Whatever the public-school boy may have thought of industry 
as a career before the war, he is rarely under a delusion now. 
Side by side with the interest of the firms in the schools is the 
interest of the boy himself in all that goes on in the factory. 
He is realising more and more that our salvation depends on 
an expanding economy, and that he can play a vital part in 
this. There is always a great response whenever visits to 
factories are organised, and the boys are not satisfied with mere 
superficial knowledge. This year one of our greatest schools 
is taking part in a comprehensive introduction to the problems 
of industry sponsored by a major group of companies. For 
two weeks the boys will be visiting, probing and demanding, 
and getting down to a job of work alongside the men. 

At another level several leading firms have already shown 
generosity and hospitality in an effort to enable those who guide 
the boys to understand more fully the economic facts of life. 
Nor has this been a selfish endeavour to recruit boys for their 
wn organisation; similar entry to neighbouring concerns has 
been arranged by such firms on these occasions. The result 
is that the schools are becoming increasingly conscious of the 
needs of industry and correspondingly anxious to meet them. 

The challenge mentioned above still remains, however. The 
public schools are sore put to it to meet the present demands; 
under an expanding economy there just will not be sufficient 
boys to answer the call. Moreover, these schools have also to 
endeavour to fulfil the requests of the professions. In many 
cases firms will have to be patient and look ahead several years 
to the time when the boy who suits them now will have finished 
his national service and completed his university course. It 
would be grossly unfair to deny to the boy capable of profiting 
from it his time at the university. This is recognised by most 
firms, and several devote considerable funds to providing 
scholarships to deserving candidates. At the same time this 
does not ease the present scarcity of promising material within 
the firms. 

Much could still be done by both Services and firms to bring 
before the national-service-man the opportunities in industry and 
(0 maintain the interest which may have been aroused at school. 
Yet the inescapable conclusion is this: there should be a much 
Wider range of schools capable of supplying the potential 


inager. Fine material came from the day-schools before the 
War; some is doubtless still coming, but, whatever the reason, 
hese schools have been judged not capable by many in business 
of producing the 


Elizabethan 


adventurous spirit called for in the new 
age. The disinclination to shoulder responsibility 
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noted in so many boys from these schools occurs at a time 
when a large number of day-schools, formerly virtually 
independent, have been forced to accept a considerable degree 


of local control. This has meant the loss to such schools of 
the ability to choose freely even a minority of pupils. 

At the same time the status of these schools has declined, 
and many parents who would normally have sent their boy 
to the local school choose to deprive themselves of any remain- 
ing luxuries in life to send him to a public school instead. 
The latter has gained, and its waiting-list continues long. Until 
the local school has recovered its prestige, it would appear that 
industrialists will still—and rightly in the present circumstances 
—turn to those schools which are supplying them with the 
required material. 

The balance has swung at present in favour of the public 
schools. Whatever may be the position in the future, this 
has at any rate enabled many a boy from these schools to say 
with James Elroy Flecker: 

“ Some men of noble stock are made; 

Some glory in the murder blade; 
Some praise a science or an art; 
But I like honourable trade.” 


Communism in India 
By RANJEE SHAHANI 


HAVE been in India now for some eighteen months, and 
mixed with all sorts and conditions of people. One of 
the many truths borne in on me in that time is 

that Communism is spreading in India—not fast, it is true, but 
steadily, with the persistence of an underground stream. This 
stream has already burst forth in several places, and soon it 
may overwhelm the country. 


Let me illustrate. Some time ago I was invited to inaugur- 
ate a social gathering at an arts college. The place was said 
to be one of the most backward in India, and personally I found 
it to be a sleepy hollow. I gave my speech, which was listened 
to in awed silence, and I came away thinking that no intellectual 
life stirred there. I had, I felt, wasted my time in undertaking 
a long and tedious journey. I was wrong, dismally wrong. 
Morning, noon and night, with brief spells of relief, students 
came to see me in batches, and most of them asked me about 
St. Marx and Stalinism. I was surprised. I put the enquirers 
—mostly young men, with untidy hair and flaming eyes— 
certain questions in turn, and discovered that they had pretty 
vague ideas about Communism and Russia. But—and this must 
be noted—it was difficult to change these ideas. The will to 
believe—that is the keynote of the Indian spirit. Moreover, a 
belief, no matter of what kind, does not long remain a belief ; 
it is soon felt to be a truth, which must be realised in one’s 
life. This is what makes a new idea or ideology so dangerous 
in India. Here belief creates reality. 

Take an example. I asked a student who had been pestering 
me with questions about the Soviets if he had been to Russia. 
He smiled pityingly, and said: “ You don’t have to see a thing 
to believe in it. I have seen Russia in the jewel-heart of self.” 
How could 1? This young man talked as 
had talked. All I could say to him 


I didn’t laugh. 
Romain Rolland and A. E 
was: “ What have you seen 

* A land of serfs transformed in the twinkling of an eye into 
a land of heroes. We can achieve the same result here, in 
India, if we follow the way of Father Stalin. Unfortunately, 
slaves that we are, we are tied to the apron-strings of two greedy 
old hags—Britain and America . 

I told him Russia was not flowing with milk and honey, and 


It spells our ruin 


Britain and America were not as bad as he had imagined. 
In fact, these two countries, and France too, Knew some- 
thing about the sweetness of living. This was not easy to find 
elsewhere. “ Britain 1s plaved o * he said ind America 
will die of nimiety-—too-muchness. You seem to be defending 
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The words of the young man are his own; I have not touched 
them up for the sake of effect. He had, I thought, a greater 
command over the English language than many an Indian 
writer of repute. 

“You told me,” I said to him, “ that you were going up for 
the M.A. degree. Good; but where did you learn English ? ” 

“ Here. Where else ? I am a poor man, the son of a peasant, 
and it is the Comrades who have taught me and paid for my 
higher education. The British would never have done a thing 
like that, and our own Government has no money for the likes 
of us.” 

“ You are lucky; but are the Communists doing this sort of 
thing on a large scale ? ” 

“ They would like to, but they haven't got the funds. Still, 
they are doing what they can.” 

I hope I have suggested how the Communists are operating 
in India. Boys and girls are picked up, so to speak, from the 
gutter, treated well, and then duly indoctrinated. The refugees, 
of course, being instinctively anti-Congress, provide a happy 
hunting-ground for quick conversion; they ascribe all their ills 
to Nehru and Nehruism. This is nonsense, to be sure, but there 
it is. It is useless to argue with men who have lost everything 
they prized. Hopes, however absurd, keep them alive. 

The sons of the rich, on the other hand, tired of lolling in 
luxury—and there still is unimaginable luxury in India—see in 
Communism a discipline that their spirit craves. For, believe 
it or not, every Indian is at heart an ascetic. Things of this 
world, however wonderful, have no lasting compulsion over him. 
He pines for the Absolute, even if the Absolute means Total 
Negation. And, of course, Communism is an Absolute. 


But to come to the great anonymous multitudes: they, too, 
are being affected by Communism. Why? First, because of 
the immense poverty of our people. That factor stares one in 
the face wherever one goes. And this poverty is of a soul- 
destroying character. No homes; no money; no consideration 
of any kind. That is the lot of countless men and women in 
India today. A vast groan rises from the land of Mahatma 
Gandhi's dreams, but there is no one who does much about it. 
Pious words—that is what the masses seem to get. A breaking- 
point is being reached. To make matters worse, the attitude of 
the well-to-do is criminally callous to sorrow and suffering. 

/e little while ago there was a drive in Bombay to collect 
funds for the starving in some other part of India. The wealthy 
classes did not respond—indeed, they were positively cynical; 
the displaced persons mostly refused to help, saying “ charity 
begins at home ”; but the poor played their part magnificently. 
There were four beggar-boys who contributed a farthing each. 
The upper classes in India, like their counterparts in pre- 
Revolutionary France, have become utterly selfish. I am afraid 
they are doomed. Nothing moves them except fads and pas- 
sions. Their fads and passions. 

Corruption, moreover, is terrible. The common man can get 
nothing done without greasing the palms of some official. The 
middle-income groups are pinching till they can pinch no more. 
They are gradually becoming proletarianised against their will. 
They will follow any movement that offers them a ray of hope 
And the Communists are making them all sorts of promises. 

Finally—and here we come to the crux of the matter—our 
leadership puzzles our people. In our desire to please everyone 
we have succeeded in displeasing many. Our foreign policy 
is vacillating. “The whole world has become suspicious of us 
the West as well as the Soviet bloc. We cannot say Yes or No; 
we keep on temporising. This is not the “ wait and sce ” atti- 
tude of the British, which at least is based on strength, but the 
attitude of a weak and impoverished country that wants the 
best of both worlds. 

We must admit the existence of a paradox here. The masses 
are gradually moving towards Communism (they are already 
pink), while the ruling classes, in order to preserve their custom- 
ary way of life, are straining to tie up with America. As the 
elections have shown, while India’s face is being powdered 
white by America, Communism is painting her red from the 


feet upwards. Unhappy India ! 
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“Closer Association” 


By R. M. BARCLAY LLOYD 


Luansha April, 

HATEVER the outcome of next week's London 

taiks on Closer Association in Central Africa, the 

proposals for the creation of a British Federal State 
North of the Limpopo River should have taught Northerp 
Rhodesia a lesson. For the discussions on Federation have 
to date proved that there is need for a more practical form 
of “ partnership ” between Europeans and Africans than eXists 
in the Protectorate today. 

Africans have rejected Federation. Casual readers of the 
Report on Closer Association, published by H.M’s Stationery 
Office in June of last year, may be surprised at this reaction, 
To the person on the spot in Central Africa and conversant 
with local political trends African rejection of the Report 
was not unexpected. As far back as February, 1949, closer 
union with Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland met with 
native disapproval when the subject was discussed by unofficial 
members of the Northern Rhodesian and Nyasaland Legislative 
Councils and members of the Southern Rhodesian Parliament 
at the Victoria Falls. A veil of secrecy enshrouded the con- 
ference and out of this grew suspicion. When minutes of the 
conference were called for by both Africans and Europeans 
and were not forthcoming, the word federation in African 
eyes became synonymous with the phrase. “ European 
domination.” 

If suspicion greeted the suggestion of Closer Association as 
far back as 1949, fear and a noticeable deterioration in race- 
relations marked the appearance of the report of June last 
year. Detailed though the report was, careful though it was 
to safeguard African interests, it failed lamentably. The reason 
for this failure in African eyes could be found not only in 
suspicion, but in the timing of the report. For explanatory 
though the document undoubtedly was, it was presented at 
the least propitious moment in the history of Southern Africa. 
It followed hot on the heels of the complete disregard by 
the Union Nationalist Government of the Entrenched Clauses 
in the South Africa Act. South of the Limpopo, it was said, 
white men had broken faith with black and coloured. It did 
not need any rare intelligence cn the part of the Northern 
Rhodesian African to ask the simple question: “* Could this 
not also happen here ? ” 

It must be remembered that Northern Rhodesia is largely 
populated by South Africans, many of whom are Afrikaans- 
speaking. The territory has a measure of self-government, in 
that the unofficial members are in the majority in the Legis- 
lative Council. Of the fourteen unofficials, four, including two 
Africans, represent African interests, and the remaining ten 
are elected by the settler community. Afrikaner infiltration, 
the African argued, could ensure that ten seats in the Legis- 
lature would be held by followers of Dr. Malan. With a strong 
Afrikaner element becoming increasingly vocal in Southern 
Rhodesia, history, he concluded, could easily repeat itself. This 
fear of Afrikaner domination has shown itself time and again 
in African requests that Government should prohibit Afrikaner 
immigration into Northern Rhodesia. Such a step would not 
be simple, as the Union is a Commonwealth country, and the 
African does not understand the ties which bind the Empire. 
Recent events in the Union following the judgement of the 
Appeal Court, have done nothing to reassure Northern 
Rhodesian Africans. 

Actually Afrikaner domination in Northern Rhodesia would 
not be as inevitable as the African, the frightened lonely Affri- 
can, imagines. He is under the impression that all Union nationals 
are Afrikaners and followers of Malan. He reads immigration 
figures showing that South African newcomers are in the 
majority. Government does not explain to him that the 
greater number of the newcomers from the South are of British 
origin. To him even the English-speaking South African is an 
“Afrikaner.” It is not explained that hundreds of settlers 
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who have arrived in Northern Rhodesia since the defeat of 
the Smuts Government have come North to escape the narrow 
views and the bickerings of Malan’s régime. They have taken 
the advice of Rhodes and looked to the Rhodesias as their 
hinterland. They have come to live under the British flag. 
Even Dutch South-Africans have often come for the same 
reason. Much of the present attitude of Africans to 
“Colonials” is due to the failure of those in authority to 
explain that there are two distinct types of South Africans. 

The way in which the urgent subject of Closer Association 
has been discussed in Northern Rhodesia deserves some atten- 
tion. It has been dealt with by segregated groups. When first 
the proposals were announced the people, African, European, 
Asiatic and Eur-African (in order of population numbers), were 
requested to consider the report. The Chief Secretary outlined 
the proposals in a much advertised broadcast. Oniy one 
member of the Legislative Council representing Europeans 
called a public meeting expressly on federation. Members for 
African interests toured the territory. District Officers 
explained the report to representative Africans and left them 
to discuss it, maintaining an icy impartiality. Never once did 
a large mixed gathering of the “partners” debate Federation. 
The result was that there were two clear-cut approaches to 
the subject. To Europeans, from such information as reached 
the Press mainly through correspondence columns, the report 
seemed broadly acceptable, though criticism was directed at the 
inclusion of so many nominated members in the proposed 
Federal Parliament. Disapproval of the suggested appoint- 
ment of a Minister for African Interests answerable only to the 
Colonial Secretary was also expressed. Africans completely 
rejected the report, and subsequently threatened to call a 
general strike to paralyse industry as a protest against feder- 
ation. On one occasion a small group of Europeans and 
Africans did discuss federation. Officialdom frowned, to the 
extent of trying its best to prohibit a South African Press 
Association representative from recording the event. 

When the Labour Government’s Colonial Secretary visited 
Northern Rhodesia last September he met separate groups of 
Northern Rhodesians. No effort was made, for instance, to 
group together black and white mineworkers as representatives 
of the territory’s most important industry. There was no joint 
meeting of European and African local authorities to give the 
complete local-gevernment viewpoint. Only at Legislative 
Council level did he meet black and white together. What 
exactly transpired at the Victoria Falls Conference in Septem- 
ber, that abortive conference which was so mercifully ended 
by the news of the forthcoming General Election at home, will 
never be known. The Press was excluded, and a Government 
Informezion Department communiqué shed a very misty light 
on the proceedings. Even today, on the eve of the London 
Conference to which European and African representatives 
have been invited, the citizens of Northern Rhodesia have not 
been told what new proposals are being put forward. 

Locally it is said that too much account is being taken 
of “ African opinion,” because Africans in the mass have no 
opinion. This is correct in that ninety-nine per cent. of 
Northern Rhodesians would not be able to read the report 
with understanding if they could afford to purchase a copy. 
They have not reached the standard of education to under- 
stand such a document. It was not written in basic English, 
nor was it translated into booklets in the four main vernacular 
languages. Quite naturally the educated African has taken 
it upon himself to direct his fellow-men. Against the not so 
distant back-cloth of Union affairs his agitation is not 
unexpected. He is loyal to Britain. He fears apartheid. His 
approach to a solution to his difficulties is through those 
leaders. With suspicion rife for years his task was simple. It 
might as justly be argued that there is no such thing as 
European opinion in a country where members are elected 
to Legislative Council for five years, and fail to meet their 
constituents to discuss so grave an issue as linking their territory 
with two others into a land-locked federation. 

To thrust federation upon the African in the face of the 
Opposition so clearly voiced during recent months would have 
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a very serious consequence. It would give these people a 
grievance. Generally speaking Northern Rhodesia has been 
generous to her Africans to tne point of folly. The pace 
of development is in many ways too rapid, when it is remem- 
bered that the real large-scale settkement by Europeans only 
began in 1928 with the opening up of the copper-mines on the 
Congo border. Africans have no real grievance other than the 
failure of Government to implement the Dalgliesh Report, 
which aimed at removing frustration by permitting Africans 
to advance in industry. To give the Africans a grudge against 
the European community in Central Africa would be a grave 
error,and one which might easily lead to bloodshed on the 
Copperbelt with its masses of semi-savages, armed, as people 
are, in a country alive with game, living in the mining areas. 
To rule out federation entireiy because of African opposition 
would similarly lead to trouble. The small band of native 
leaders would continue to make demands that would be 
fantastic in Centra} Africa. What is logical in the ‘Gold Coast, 
with its hundreds of years of European contacts and its leaven 
of educated natives, would be impracticable in Northern 
Rhodesia for many years to come. It must not be forgotten 
that, although there is direct representation of Africans in 
Legislative Council, Northern Rhodesia has to date produced 
not one African doctor or one African lawyer. 

If the international situation calls for a Central African 
federation Her Majesty’s Government must convince the 
African delegates to London of the urgency of the situation. 
It must similarly make provision for the inclusion of the East 
African territories in one great British bloc. If the urgency 
does not exist there must be a middle course, a gradual moving 
towards Closer Association. To achieve this there must be a 
more practical partnership. Africans and Europeans must 
meet at a lower level than Legislative Council. Africans should 
serve with Europeans on urban local authorities, should be 
directly represented on statutory boards and committees. Fear 
of Afrikaner domination should be overcome by the immediate 
positive step of encouraging British immigration to the 
territory. The Civil Service should open the doors of the 
Provincial Administration to colonials. The Dalgliesh Report 
should be implemented. Such is the pattern of partnership 
required in the territory. Partnerships with neighbouring 
colonies should then follow, built on mutual understanding. 


Two Sonnets 


I 

The older I become, the more I feel 

The beauty of the visual world. Apart 

From far-sought landscapes and the painter’s art, 

I so much prize what common sights reveal. 
The sky’s cloud-armies as they march and wheel ; 

The winter hues of woods ; the rise and fall 

Of waves ; the play of sunlight on a wall— 

How keen, how dear, how deep is their appeal ! 
Is it an irony that I should find 

My sense grow subtler as the date draws nearer, 

The unknown date, when | must quit the stage ? 
I might feel cheated, but that in my mind 

Conviction also grows deeper and clearer, 

That death can never write the play's last page. 


y 


For me my dearest never has grown old : 
Her beauty, that enchanted me in youth, 
Enchants me still ;_ the silken bridge of truth 
Linking our hearts has never lost its hold, 
Down time’s fast river fifty years have rolled, 
Yet shining still the sands of love appear ; 
Floods have but helped to wash their nuggets clear, 
And fires have only purified the gold. 
Through this unchanging joy I apprehend 
The joy unchangeable. It is a latch 
Opening a look-out on eternity. 
As from a tree-top’s whisper one may catch 
A wind’s coming ; or distant, inland penned, 
Hear from a height a voice, that is the Sea. 
R. C. K. ENsor. 
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Portrait of a Lock-keeper 


By N. B. W. WIDLAKE (Clare College, Cambridge.) 


E had been tramping along the tow-path when he saw 

that the lock-cottage was vacant. Lock-keeper 

wanted. In three hours he had got the job, put on 
his blue double-breasted brass-buttoned jacket, got a cap from 
somewhere and taken possession. That had not been difficult, 
since everything O’Brien and his woman possessed—she was 
Mrs. O'Brien to anyone who wanted to know—was in two 
bundles. There were some sticks of furniture left by previous 
inhabitants in the small three-roomed cottage, and O’Brien 
will tell you that appearances don’t matter when you have 
been a tramp for ten years. 

That was the start of a five-year tenancy for O’Brien. At 
the end of that time he left and went North just as suddenly 
as he had taken the job; but during those five years he became 
a local legend in his quiet way. Lock-keepers tend to be a 
race apart: the solitude of their existence on more isolated 
waterways, the occasional barge or vessel sometimes coming 
through, the lack of near-by human habitations, all help to 
make them lonely, independent, rather philosophic creatures. 
Their work is irregular. Very often there is nothing to do for 
several weeks, and there is little outlet for adventurous spirits. 
Remote from the hustle of life, they regard the world through 
placid, disbelieving eyes, and say with Swift, “Tis all folly.” 


O’Brien was no exception to the rule, but he made an 
exceptional lock-keeper. The heritage of a tramp—freedom, 
leisure, contempt for authority and society—ran strongly 
through his veins, and so did the faults. Lazy, disrespectful 
and unkempt, he condemned and praised humanity in a deep 
rumbling voice, always prepared to back his opinions with 
his fists. Above them floated a buoyant sense of humour, a 
fanciful mind, generosity towards the right people and a deep 
reserve . 

I met him at the end of his first year. It was an awkward 
meeting. He stood outside his front door, legs firmly apart, 
arms folded, eyeing me with hostility as I approached down 
the road. I have seen bigger men—he was six feet tall 
but few so well made. Powerful shoulders, large hairy hands, 
a stolid firmness which betokened strength and weight. He 
was unshaven, a strong silver stubble bristling over a weather- 
beaten face—not blue- and red-veined but the colour of yellow 
leather with barely a line to blemish the skin, which wasn’t 
bad for a man of sixty-two. 

“ Nice place you've got,” I said. 

He looked at me with suspicion, guessed that I was young 
enough to be sincere, and replied: “ Not bad, is it?” He 
told me with pride that he was more or less self-sufficient. 
He showed me his garden of vegetables, the cantankerous white 
goat, the water-wheel which supplied his electricity and the 
ducks and hens which ran free 

“No pigs ? ” I asked. 

“They stink,” he answered with straightforward authority. 


After that I often talked to him. His salary was two pounds 
a week, but the O’Briens had refurnished the cottage and 
added a broad white-eyed bull-terrier to the family. That 
meant a larger income, and his wife, who knew O’Brien’s 
laziness well enough, contributed her share. Somewhere she 
had learned to type: so the solution lay on the living-room 
table —a large old fashioned typewriter, and pinned to the wall 
above it a Pitman’s diagram. The machine was erratic; barely 
one word in ten was ever on the right axis, and each letter 


have a different level on the paper. I gave 


scemed to 
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her a letter to type for me, and she made a bad job of it. 
The “ Sir” plunged off at forty-five degrees from the “ Dear” 
and she had altered “Yours faithfully” to “ Faithfully 
yours.” This was another tribute to the O’Brien independence, 
The customer was, to all intents and purposes, always wrong, 
I did not complain. She was proud of her work, and O’Brien 
would have probably kicked me down the road for insulting 
his wife. 

Many couples would have given much to be in O'Brien's 
position. The work was negligible—one barge a week with 
other small duties which never bothered him. There was a 
cottage; and it was possible to live on very little. Not so 
O’Brien. He believed in the liberty of the individual to do 
what he wanted when he wanted, and regarded leisure as the 
most important factor in life. His own master for many years, 
he had rid himself of authority in his youth. He knew the 
burdens and duties of a citizen, and both were distasteful. 
Leisure and freedom were two commodities which he had 
always possessed, without having to work for years and care- 
fully organise his routine so that they could be snatched in 
snippets here and there. Consequently the smallest encroach- 
ment on his freedom made him disgruntled. If two barges 
came through instead of one, it was a bad week. He was being 
overworked; he did not understand why he had taken the job; 
he would go onto the road again; he would not be tied down, 
and so on. 

As if to show his devotion to the life of leisure, he had made 
“ improvements ” which were not in his line of duty. Running 
from the lock to the cottage there was a wire which was 
attached to a bell. If the water in the river rose to flood-level, 
the bell rang to warn the keeper. It frequently rang in the 
early hours of the morning; so O’Brien cut the wire for the 
sake of his sleep. The Conservancy Board had also given 
him a telephone. His neighbours, not blessed with one, often 
received messages through O’Brien. He had realised early 
on that he could not spend his time going from neighbour to 
neighbour giving them messages. He compromised. For each 
of his neighbours he had a different coloured disc. When a 
message came through, the appropriate disc was hung on a 
nail outside O’Brien’s door. In this way when his neighbours 
passed they could tell for whom there was a message. 

There had been other, more vexing, troubles. There had 
been difficulties with the Home Guard during the war. In 
one dispute the Home Guard commander had been hurled 
bodily into the lock. There had been arguments with the 
Conservancy Board and fracas with holiday-makers—all ruffles 
on the water of O’Brien’s leisure and peace of mind. He had 
smoothed each one out with firmness and authority, using 
words preferably, but where these failed muscle. 

He surprised me one day by pointing to a small green 
caravan standing in the middle of his cabbage-patch. It was 
here, he explained to me, that he wrote. Soldier, sailor, rail- 
road-ganger, charlatan and tramp in his younger days, now a 
lock-keeper and writer. He specialised in children’s stories 
and verse. He had material, he told me confidentially, for 
some forty novels, but had no desire to spoil it by putting it 
on paper. Milton, he said blandly, was not a bad poet, but 
after Shakespeare and Milton there had never been much in 
the way of poets. He complained that contemporary writing 
was humourless: “ The maturer you get the less serious you 
should become, and so it should be in writing.” All young 
men were earnest and serious and older people apathetic and 
miserable—* and bloody fools,” he observed. 

O'Brien’s opinions on life and literature came from a select 
stock which he had saved over the space of many years. Wise 
enough not to give an opinion too often, he was too ignorant 
to be clever. He had that rare facility for making himself com- 
fortable in a ditch; he never noticed the weather; he could 
look after himself in a fight; he was intelligent enough not to 
be a fool; he was a misanthrope, a humorist and a firm believer 
in fairies. “ What more could you want ? ” he asked modestly. 
What indeed ? ' 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


- 
ONSIEUR ANDRE SIEGFRIED is by nature a 
political economist. When he strays from the asphalt 
path of the trade-cycle and the theory of distribution, 
he is assailed by a sense of sin, as if he had idled with 
Amaryllis among the anemone and asphodel. In his latest 
book, which is entitled Géographie Humoristique de Paris and 
is published by the Passerelle Press, he describes the displace- 
ments that have occurred during the last century among certain 
categories Of Parisians. English readers must realise that the 
epithet Aumoristique as applied to this parergon is a literary 
and historical allusion rather than an exact description of the 
tone in which the book is composed. Such levity as M. Siegfried 
permits himself is about as folichon as one of Ricardo’s jokes. 
Indeed, what worries me about the French is their truly appal- 
ling seriousness. Why on earth should a man like M. Siegfried 
wish to excuse his light-heartedness in toying with arrond- 
issements by adding to his title the deprecatory giggle of 
humoristique, indicating that his work is to be taken lightly ? 
No British Academician, did such an animal exist, would feel 
shy about publishing so interesting an inventory or seek to pass 
if off as a quip; the cupola of the I/nstitut weighs heavily 
indeed. What I admire so much about M. Siegfried is his 
capacity for taking trouble. Admittedly this examination of 
the addresses of the dead and living does not constitute one 
of his major works; but he has devoted to it those gifts of 
research, accuracy and deduction that have rendered him one 
of the best political critics of our age. He has spent much 
time conning the yellowed leaves of annuaires: he has con- 
sulted the Bottins of a century: as a result he now provides 
us with material which is rich in comparisons and interesting 
as a study in human gregariousness. 
* * *” * 
The effect of his book is to confirm the idea that the Parisian 
is much more urban than the Londoner. For instance, M. 
Siegfried begins by discussing the varied associations aroused 
by the several Paris telephone exchanges. Only very few 
of the London exchanges suggest anything to me at all. 
“ Welbeck ” has associations with dentists, doctors and nurs- 
ing homes: “ Whitehall” suggests civil servants and clubs: 
and “ Central ” makes one think of all those enchanting lawyers 
and newspaper men. But what Londoner is moved by the 
sound of “Uplands,” or “ Livingstone,” or “ Perivale,” or 
“Acorn” ? When, as sometimes may happen, I dial “ BYR ” 
or “ MAC,” my thoughts do not float off happily into memories 
of the authors of “Childe Harold” and “Lays of Ancient Rome.” 
My thoughts concentrate either upon what I am about to say 
or upon how agreeable is the automatic telephone with no tired 
Operator to be flattered and solicited. But to M. Siegfried, 
that excellent Parisian, the telephone exchanges have evocations 
of their own. The word “ Kléber” suggests riches and flats 
smelling of beeswax and tuberoses: the word “Odéon” 
suggests second-hand books under arcades and a great many 
learned men, both young and old: “ Trinité,” “ Taitbout ” 
and “ Provence” stink of Big Business, whereas “ Wagram,” 
“Europe” and “ Laborde” have all the charm of decayed 
gentility. It is true that I am not a frequent telephonist, having 
for the convenient little instrument a loathing such as all decent 
people feel. But even those of my friends who really enjoy 
a social chat upon the telephone do not, I gather, attribute 
personalities to the “ Ken,” the “ Gro” and the “ Whi” which 
they dial. They mean no more to them than 3364. They mean 
much more to M. Siegfried 
* * ~ ak 
The métro stations again inspire him with sentimental civic 


moods. I quite see that if one passes from Austerlitz, via 
Bastille, St. Paul, Hotel de Ville, Chatelet, Louvre, Palais 
Royal and Tuileries to Concorde only the most dulled 


imagination would fail to receive faint stirrings of history. Even 
SO, | suppose, a sense of actually being in London is conveyed 





to me when I see the sucession of Victoria, St. James’, West- 
minster, Temple, Mansion House, Monument and Tower Hill. 
But M. Siegfried is far more metropolitan, or imaginative, than 
I am, since he derives delighted associations even from those 
stations that are christened, in the gay French manner, after 
journalists or politicians whose very existence and meaning 
have long since been forgotten. I quite agree that interesting 
space-time feelings are aroused when, seated in the same seat 
in the Underground, gazing at the same advertisement oppo- 
site, one is transported beneath streets upon the pavements of 
which the footsteps of men and women are hurrying this way 
and that. The difference between a real Parisian like M. 
Siegfried and an average Londoner such as myself is that, 
whereas he knows the sort of people that those suburban feet 
belong to, I do not. To him, Boucicaut, Bréguet-Sabin, 
Corentin-Celton, Faiderbe-Chaligny and so on really suggest 
living human beings. But when I pass the stations of Dollis 
Hill, Neasden or Essex Road, I have no idea at all to what sort 
of people the footsteps belong. In fact we Londoners do not 
love or know our city in the same way as Paris by Parisians 
is both known and loved. Always within us there is the “ dumb 
longing for the Berkshire loam.” 
> * * * 


M. Siegfried’s book is marsupial, in that it possesses a small 
pouch containing twenty-four sketch-maps to illustrate his 
theme. He takes five or six categories of Parisians—such as 
writers, artists, scientists, doctors, dukes and bankers—and 
examines in what districts of Paris these people lived in 1848, 
in 1900 and in 1950. The movement, as we had already been 
assured by the demographic experts, is generally one from east 
to west; the shifting of Parisians has followed this general 
tendency, but with exceptions that are significant. In 1848, 
for instance, most of the members of the French Academy 
lived on the left bank of the Seine, in the VIth and VIIth 
arrondissements, namely those of the Luxembourg and the 
Palais Bourbon: one solitary academican lived out in the north- 
east suburb of La Villette; only two, at that date, lived in the 
Etoile area. By 1950 the Luxembourg area had declined in 
favour of the Right Bank, but the old VII, running from the 
Rue de Bac to the Champ de Mars, retained its ancient 
popularity. The academician from La Villette had disappeared. 
Now one thing that is strange to us is that no fewer than 33 of 


the 40 immortals are at this moment living in Paris. How few 
of our own leading writers really live in London! They are 


scattered over the shires, from Cornwall to the Shetlands. The 
Parisian artists, again, still tend to congregate on one side or 
other of the Boulevard St. Michel, although a few of the more 
successful Salon portrait-painters have emigrated to the Etoile 
area. The French scientists display a touching loyalty to the 
Vth arrondissement, clinging lovingly to the Val de Grace and 
the Jardin des Plantes. And although the dukes and the 
bankers have left the IXth arrondissement and their hanging 
gardens draped in clematis, they have again huddled pretty 
close together in Nos. VII, XVI and XVII. 


® * * * 


Are we British equally gregarious and conservative in our 
residential habits ? The doctors of course congregate around 
Harley Street and the dukes and bankers around Mayfair. If 
we took a census of the painters living in London we should 
find that most of them didn’t; and that those who did were 
star-scattered between Chelsea and the Euston Road. Nor do 
our literary men and women congregate normally; it is a long, 
long way from Tite Street to Gordon Square and from Regent's 
Park to Bayswater. Is it that French artists and writers, dukes 
and bankers, enjoy each other’s company more than their 
English equivalents? I do not think that is the explanation. 
It is rather that the French are more conversational than we 
are; and much prefer towns. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THEATRE 


London Laughs. (Adelphi.) 

To wish to see at first hand those whom he or she admires from a 
distance seems to be a strong and natural instinct in the human 
animal. The kings and the captains, the rowing blues and the 
jockeys and the cricketers, the ballerinas and even the authors who 
surface, so often ill-advisedly, at literary luncheons—we are impelled, 
by some quirk of idolatry, to clap our eyes on them if we get the 
chance. Perhaps we want to give them the chance of disappointing 
us, though in most ways we hope that they will do the reverse. They 
generally do disappoint us, because when we actually see them they 
are doing something—making a speech, presenting prizes, signing 
autograph-books—which is not the thing we admire them for and in 
which they have no special supremacy. So they often take the 
chance which we give them, the chance of disappointing us. 

Of the three B.B.C. stars round whom this reasonably well-mounted 
and reasonably entertaining revue is built, only one cannot be said 
to let the discriminating listener down. Miss Vera Lynn, tethered 
to the microphone by unseen bonds which differ only in kind from 
those which in winter tether sheep to swedes, sings with great virtuosity 
and warmth a number of no doubt justly popular songs ; her contri- 
butions are thoroughly professional and of their sort excellent. 
Mr. Tony Hancock, on the other hand, appears to have only the 
makings of a comedian, and his performance, though promising, is 
blurred and ineffective. 

Finally there is Mr. Jimmy Edwards, for whom—on the air—I have 
an almost idolatrous admiration. Alas, he disappoints. The sureness 
of touch, the command of nuance which his voice so easily conveys, 
his unpredictability—these are not wholly lost upon the stage. They 
are indeed rediscovered and embellished—with business, with 
properties, with support from the orchestra. But they do not add up 
to mastery ; and I came away with the same sort of sad feeling that 
might have been generated—mutatis mutandis—by the spectacle of 
W. G. Grace playing ice-hockey very creditably. 

PETER FLEMING. 


Montserrat. By Lillian Hellman. (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 

Ir is as well for this play that its rigours are as physically exciting 
as they are ; for, at the rare moments when ideas peeped through, 
1 was close to fury. A distressing Jack Harkaway mystique underlies 
Miss Lillian Hellman’s daintily drawn bloodbath. Captain Mont- 
serrat, serving with the Spanish army in Venezuela, has treacherously 
befriended the revolutionary Bolivar ; and, to compel him to reveal 
Bolivar’s hiding-place, his commander, Colonel Izquierdo, rounds up 
six hostages and threatens to shoot them unless he confesses. 
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ARTS 


Inevitably, they die. The alarming point is that Miss Hellman sees 
no need to defend her hero’s callous taciturnity. To her mind the 
end is well worth the means, and her childish assumption that we 
shall accept Montserrat, without further argument, as a sympathetic 
and honourable idealist made my spine prickle with frustrated rage 

Montserrat, which was adapted from the French of Emanuel 
Robles, belongs to the sealed-room type of post-war Parisian drama 
to the tradition of Sartre and Camus. Dealing with the responsibilities 
of the hopelessly trapped, it often becomes so absorbed in its debating 
points that opportunities for effective and practical action go by the 
board. At the end, when the slaughter is done and the door is ajar 
Montserrat and the butcher Izquierdo are left alone. Montserrat’s 
obvious and feasible course is to make an attempt on Izquierdo’s 
life ; but no such barbarity ! The two men seat themselves, take a 
little refreshment, and relentlessly reminisce. 

The production, by Messrs. Nigel Green and Noel Willman, js 
loud, direct and chilling : its failing is a complete lack of atmosphere. 
You would think the action was taking place in a refrigerator : there 
is no suggestion of heat, dirt, or even of insects, and many of the 
supporting cast reflect, in their carriage and make-up, a disastrous 
inattention to geography, breeding and climate. The performance 
of Mr. John Westbrook, for instance, is frankly tourist. 

Mr. Willman’s Izquierdo is unexpectedly antiquated in conception, 
He plays this ferocious oaf in the familiar manner of a Hollywood 
sadist, pantherish of gait, much given to toying with fruits and wine, 
** a thin smile playing around his sinister lips.’’ This is a piece of 
acting in inverted commas, and its debt to Mr. Robert Helpmann 
is incalculable. Such is Mr. Willman’s elaborately casual self- 
consciousness that he is unable to stand up without letting his arms 
swing at his sides, to demonstrate the extent of his relaxation. All 
this psychopathic effort, unhappily, goes for nothing, because Miss 
Hellman has supplied a perfectly intelligible reason for the man’s 
cruelties—simple revenge for indignities suffered. 

Against heavy odds (he looks too strong), Mr. Richard Burton makes 
a great success of Montserrat himself. Foursquare, recalcitrant and 
uncoaxable, Mr. Burton is temperamentally suited to the reticence 
of the part ; and he endows it with a variousness which is amazing 
when you consider that it is really little more than a protracted 
exposition of smouldering dismay. We watch Montserrat’s moral 
crucifixion, and Mr. Burton takes the nails without ever wincing 
too nobly or posing too grandly. The part, thankfully, calls for none 
of the self-surrender of romantic love, to which Mr. Burton’s style 
has a fierce and earthy aversion. He rewards us with some brazen 
clamours of pain, and some scorching squibs of wrath ; and, by the 
manner in which he reacts to the repeated rifle-volleys offstage, again 
enforces his claim to be judged by the highest available standards, 
The black eyes quail, the lungs search shuddering for breath, and he 
bites his clenched fist until you would swear it bled. And—all else 
apart—Mr. Burton here proves, for the first time, that he can weep 

KENNETH TYNAN 


CINEMA 


With a Song in My Heart. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 

(Rialto.) On Moonlight Bay. (Warner.) 
One of the most curious of American phenomena is the way in which 
living persons are commemorated on the screen. With a Song in 
My Heart eulogises the life and hard times of Miss Jane Froman, 
a torch singer who, in the war, smashed her leg in a plane accident 
and, with the aid of iron props and an iron will, rose to sing more 
torch songs. Carried on and off stages and on and off continents, 
she gallantly pursued her vocation of entertaining the troops. Miss 
Froman’s part in this film is played by the lovely Miss Susan Hayward, 
whose arduous job it is to mouth the songs which Miss Froman is 
vocalising elsewhere. To dance, look beautiful and ventriloquise 
at the same time is no mean feat, and Miss Hayward carries off the 
triple crown with honours. 

Destined to be embarrassingly sentimental—plucky little trouper 
and homesick G.I. being a particularly cloying mixture—the picture 
succeeds in being quite otherwise ; charming, unpretentious and 
extremely touching. Miss Froman has a most attractive voice, old- 
fashioned inasmuch as it places no onus whatever upon the nose ; 
and the songs she sings wring the heart with memories. Miss Thelma 
Ritter, as all the toughies-with-hearts-of-gold rolled into one, brings 
to her rdéle of a nurse a splendid punch, which is more than can be 
said for the male members of the cast, Messrs. Rory Calhoun and 
David Wayne. As the heroine's successive husbands, gentlemen who 


So Little Time. 





are doubtless also still alive, they show a becoming and very natura 
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tance to be anything but shadows, Directed by Mr. Walter 
the film cleaves through the corn and sugar with delicate 
on, leaving in its wake, nevertheless, trails of sodden handker- 


reluc 
Lang. 
precisi 
chiets. , oe Tr 

With the passing of years it is now permissible to let Germans 
have hearts ; to love and be loved regardless of their bad references. 
In So Little Time, which is the story of the love of a young Belgian 
girl and a German officer quartered in her mother’s chdteau near 
Brussels, there is, however, little proof that the Prussian heart is 
willing to part with its corsets in public. Mr. Marius Goring is so 
very much the jackbooted autocrat, the poker up his spine extending 
to his face, that it is hard to see why Miss Maria Schell, at first 
resentful and full of hatred, should come to change her mind. A lot 
of duet-playing on the piano, it is true, promotes the right atmos- 
phere, but even this is condensed into a chill air by Mr. Goring’s 
governessy instructions about the proper expression. 

As a secondary theme to the lovers’ morose concerto, from which 
grace notes and glissandos have been rigorously purged, there is the 
Resistance movement. Miss Schell, torn in two by patriotism and 
passion, gives a fine performance, but for the watcher the problem is 
of purely academic interest. Had Mr. Goring been permitted to 
radiate even so much as a candle’s worth of warmth, or bent so much 
as a millimetre from the rigidly vertical, one could have shared in 
the anguish. But this proud Prussian, though ostensibly concealing 
beneath his field-grey a set of human emotions, conceals them too 
well and for too long. The film is directed by Mr. Compton Bennett, 
slowly, clearly, and without a surprise anywhere. 

On Moonlight Bay stars Miss Doris Day and Mr. Gordon MacRae, 
and it is, supposedly, a story with music as opposed to a ** musical.”’ 
The difference is not strikingly apparent. The stars, playing teen- 
agers in the throes of first love, sing in their appointed firmament, a 
small American town in 1916, at every opportunity. At all moments 
of crisis, such as when Dad, Mr. Leon Ames, separates the juvenile 
couple, or when Mr. MacRae volunteers for the Army, voices are 
immediately raised in melodious anguish. Save for an enchantingly 
pretty snow scene and a little boy called Billy Gray, this simple 
domestic comedy is nothing out of the ordinary except, of course, 
that one must always be grateful for the fact that no one wants to 
get, or nearly gets, or does get into vaudeville. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


Mau_Ler’s ‘** Resurrection *’ Symphony at the Festival Hall on 
April 9th won the kind of reception traditionally reserved for a new 
work, It was not a very large audience, but there were well-thumbed 
scores in many non-professional hands (mostly hands no longer 
young), and, in a week during which both the Jewish Passover and the 
Christian Easter were celebrated, there were probably many post- 
Christians and post-Jews from the old Austro-Hungarian dominions 
to whom this concert was the celebration of a deep, if vague humanist 
faith as well as the poignant memorial of happier, more prosperous 
days when the naked evils of today were hardly even dreamed of. 

Mahler was the last Imperial Austrian composer, a Jew from the 
Czech lands who became a Catholic but expressed in his life and his 
music an amalgam of tortured personal faith and naive, nostalgic 
happiness that was both intensely individual and at the same time a 
unique expression of the thoughts and feelings of the last generation 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. His music is rich with reflections 
and overtones of the Austrian past, with echoes of Austrian folk- 
songs and military marches and bugle-calls as well as reminiscences 
of Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms, the honorary as well as the 
indigenous citizens of Vienna. Its very inequalities, its frequent 
confusion of pathos and bathos, are intensely personal, and only 
endear it the more to those on whom none of its allusions are lost ; 
and these formed the most enthusiastic section of the Festival Hall 
audience. 

For them the great moments were the Urlicht contralto solo in the 
fourth and the Auferstehen chorus in the finale, Mahler’s most 
poignant and ‘* yearning ’’ expressions of faith, hymns of a Church- 
less, dogmaless religion of ideal emotional aspiration; and the 
Andante, which most charms the outsider and the purely musical 
connoisseur, is to them, perhaps, no more than an interlude or a kind 
of appetiser for the great events of the last two movements. Under 
Josef Krips the performance was moving, and had enough of the old 
Austrian spirit to delight the old-timers ; but, if even an outsider 
missed the sweet yearning quality that Mahler asks of his string- 
players, the devotees must have had this additional drop added to 
their cup of already brimming nostalgia. 

Matyas Seiber’s new string quartet, played at the R.B.A. Gal- 
leries on April 8th, revealed how another erstwhile subject of Franz 
Josef, of a younger generation, can keep alive in a different and much 
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severer idiom the tenderness and the lyrical impulse that are Mahler’s 


greatest assets. This work, which was played with admirable style 
and finish by the Amadeus String Quartet, deserved its title of 
quartetto lirico. Even on a first hearing the listener was not over- 
impressed by sheer workmanship, fine though that was ; and there 
was no sense Of mannerism in music of such beautifully calculated 
expressive and dramatic quality. 

The summer opera season at Covent Garden opened on Bank 
Holiday with a performance of Aida, conducted by Sir John Barbi- 
rolli, who elicited some very fine-spun and precise playing from the 
orchestra. Gre Brouwenstijn, as Aida, lacks dramatic power, sheer 
bigness and warmth of tone, but she brings both experience and 
musicianship to the part as well as a very pleasing voice. James 
Johnston—badly handicapped by his ludicrous clothes and a black 
wig several sizes too small—made a very serviceable though not a 
heroic Rhadames ; and Constance Shacklock’s Amneris is a com- 
paratively dignified, though not yet a royal, figure, her voice lacking 
dramatic incisiveness and her movements and gestures the quality 
of imperiousness. Jess Walters’s Amonasro was excellent, and 
his searing experiences as Wozzeck seem to have given him a new 
freedom and expressiveness, both as singer and actor. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


GEOFFREY CLARKE is twenty-eight, a post-graduate student at the 
Royal College of Art. His name has appeared several times in these 
columns, and, for his years, he has already achieved an unusual 
measure of success. His first exhibition, at Gimpel Fils, has set 
the cat amongst the critical pigeons. For one so young to have 
formulated so complete, unified and integral a language of symbols 
has seemed to some a matter for suspicion. The literary or mystical 
basis of this symbolism is by no means clear, and I for one have so 
far made little effort to comprehend it. The impact of the language 
itself, however, is immediate and considerable, and, though the shapes 
that are its words have gained wide currency during the past decade, 
the sentences into which Clarke forms them seem to me new and 
authentic. His iron sculpture, his stained glass, his aquatints are all 
of a piece—extensions in different mediums of an exceptional single- 
ness of purpose. 

A certain dark flamboyancy—a solemn and almost Hebraic 
richness of statement—is offset by the strict technical discipline 
Clarke employs. The effect is at once austere and stimulating. 
The heavy encrustations of the ‘* leading ’’ in his plaster mosaics 
gives it the active, turbulent quality of early glass, but the whole 
smoulders rather than bursts into flame. The hammered rods of iron 
in parallel bundles, the horned crescents, the conceptual features, 
that combine to form his sculptured figures are monumental and 
hieratic. The aquatints are sophisticated, yet strong. Much young 
talent in Britain fails to mature, and there are those who deprecate 
early encouragement. I have, however, no hesitation in saying that 
Clarke is one of the two most interesting sculptors in metal to emerge 
in this country since the war, and that he is the most interesting 
worker in the moribund field of stained glass for I-don’t-know-how- 
much-longer. Peter Potworowski’s meltingly seductive colour- 
schemes provide a change of climate at the same gallery. 

M. H. MIDDLETON, 





“The Spectator,” April 17th, 1852. 


Easter comes early this year; yet with a fair average allowance 
of verdure and early flowers, though hitherto it cannot be said, 
with Chaucer, that the sweet showers of April “the droughts 
of March have pierced to the rote.” The wind, which for nine 
mortal weeks has blown unrelenting from the East, after two 
days’ veering and vacillation, seems still determined to parch 
the earth with cold from that quarter—in mystical sympathy 
with the Orientalism of a Disraeli Cabinet. .. . 


People have even contrived to make holyday at Easter as 
usual, in spite of these drawbacks . . . . Still it must be admitted 
that the spectacles of the season have passed off rather 
languidly. From a new Prime Minister at the Mansionhouse 
festivities, some striking novelty might have been expected; but 
Lord Derby was simply apologetic and deprecating. Mr. 
Disraeli, from whom something brilliant and eccentric might 
have been looked for, did not appear big with his Budget, 
(or with excuses for postponing it), he keeps private, like ladies 


on the eve of an accouchement 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 


Report by Lewis Petrie 


A prize of £5 was offered for christening three first days of the 
month other than \st January, April and May. 

At the risk of seeming pedantic, may I point out that couplets 
contain two lines, not four, and rhyme; that the title was to be 
given to the day, not the month; and that the terms of the com- 
petition were deliberately drawn to exclude anniversaries, including 
saints* days, and even the first publication of the Spectator on March 
Ist, 1711. But such disqualificatory blemishes were rare, and most 
competitors complied manfully and ingeniously with the specification. 
None of the nine possible first-days was left unchristened, and 
favours were distributed pretty evenly over each, though there was a 
tendency for March Ist to be redolent of leeks and other efflorescences 
of the Welsh genius (no one mentioned daffodils) and June Ist of 
The following single specimens give the general idea : 

February Ist—OLp Soak’s Day (Dianalaw) 
March Ist—Dottry Day (J. Aitken) 


June Ist—Ctout Day 
Sumer is i-cumen in: 
Doff the thick and don the thin. 
(Rhoda Tuck Pook) 
July Ist—Att Sates Day (J. P. Mullarky) 


August Ist—Roap Sarety Day 
(Mrs. V. R. Ormerod and Joyce Johnson) 


September Ist—GuNneRS* Day 
Every partridge 
Hates a cartridge. 


roses. 


(E. W. Fordham) 


October Ist—MusHroom Day (Eric Swainson) 


November Ist— 
November Ist is Little Bang : 
Five days later is Bigger Bang. 
(W. D. Gilmour) 


December Ist—List Day (Joyce Johnson) 


Day (P. M.) 


As always in this type of competition, consistency wins the prizes * 
and it is for that quality, among others, that a first prize of £2 goes to 
W. Bernard Wake, and second prizes of £1 10s. each to Douglas 
Hawson and Allan M. Laing. Highly commended—G. J. Blundell 
and O. Moore (whose last couplet is a triumph of mnemonic suggestio 
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FIRST PRIZE 
(W. BeRNARD WAKE) 
February Ist—PLumBers’ Day 
Feb. Ist 
Pipes burst. 
July Ist—Mup-YeAR Day 
July the first divides the way 
From New Year's Day to New Year’s Day. 
September Ist—Woo..ies’ Day 
In September don the clout 
That you cast when May was out. 


SECOND PRIZES 
(DouGLAs HAwson) 
February Ist—ALt Sprnsters’ Day 
All Spinsters—February First, 
All Bachelors now fear the worst ! 
July Ist—MippLe Day 
Middle Day is July One 
Six of the twelve months now are gone. 
September Ist—-GRINDSTONE Day 
Grindstone Day comes with September, 
No holidays till late December. 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 
June Ist—Rose Day 
Forget blue fingers and red noses : 
Today begins the month of roses. 
September Ist—Oyster Day 
Oysters pop up in every bar 
Since in September there's an R. 
November Ist—No Day 
No Day begins November's mood, 
So full of Noes, it is no good. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 
(G. J. BLUNDELL) 
February Ist—SNowprop Day 
The snowdrops from the sky are not so bright 
As those sprung up from earth in dazzling white. 
March Ist—Hare Day 
We humans have not come to spring ; 
The hare has, and must have his fling. 
June Ist—Hay Day 
Waxes the joyous hey-day of the hay, 
And wains wax great before it wanes away. 


(O. Moore) 
June Ist—B tue Letter Day 
Good Tories celebrate this glorious day 
That ends the gathering of red flags in May. 
August Ist—-SucKLEeMaAS Day 
Landladies cheer for whatever the weather 
The suckers and August come in together 
October Ist—Octoper BAR HOLIDAY 
Judges are sober 
On the first of October. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 114 
Set by Guy Innes 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a translation of the 
following two stanzas from Edmond Rostand’s poem ** La Princesse 
Lointaine ”’ 

C'est chose bien commune 
De soupirer pour une 
Blonde, chataine, ou brune 
Maitresse ; 
Lorsque brune, chataine, 
Ou blonde, on l’a sans peine 
Moi, j aime la lointaine 
Princesse. 
Car c'est chose devine 
D’aimer lorsqu’on devine 
Réve, invente, imagine, 
A peine... 
Le seul réve intéresse, 
Vivre sans réve, qu’est-ce ? 
Et j'aime la princesse 
Lointaine ! 

Rostand’s scansion and rhyme-scheme should be followe d. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must & 
received not later than April 30th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of May 9th. 
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Gs» THE ROYAL CHARTER COMPANY FOUNDED IN I7S9 


Would a better 
Canteen help production 
in your works? 


Better food input unquestionably helps work output and highly 
efficient modern ranges built by Carron Company make better 
cooking easier. Further, by low fuel consumption, they reduce 
running costs and so make good meals a practical proposition. 
Carron Company have built all types of cooking apparatus for 
nearly two hundred years and Carron equipment may be heated by 
solid fuel, steam, gas, oi! or electricity. The advice ef Carron experts 
is available on the most suitable installation for your works and they 
will be glad to plan the complete layout for you. Regular maintenance 
contracts can be arranged. Write for further details to Department C.A. 


Cc re r i” © nm HEAVY DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 


COAL* COKE* STEAM OIL* GAS* ELECTRICITY 
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CARRON COMPANY * CARRON*: FALKIRK * STIRLINGSHIRE &@ LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE AND GLASGOW 





N the days of the old 

private banks, the 
London Royal Mail 
¢ oach travelled nightly 
from the old G.P.O. in 
Lombard Street to 
Liverpool, finishing its 
journey at the Talbot 
Inn, on the site of which 
the Bank conducted its 
business for a century. 
At the sign of ** The 
Grasshopper *’ in Lom- 
bard Street, the principal 
office of the Bank in 





London, a banking busi- 
ness has traditionally 
a been carried on since 
of the 1563. 
ncesse 


T= Head Office of Martins Bank is established 

in Liverpool and there are local Boards and 
District General Managers in Birmingham, London, 
Leeds, Manchester and Newcastle - upon - Tyne. 
Decentralisation of control is a long established policy 
of the Bank, designed to retain the best features of 

They are taking no avoidable risks with this golden the old private banks whose excellent services to their 
\| crop—the wool for which nation will bid against nation. own communities are still remembered. 


\ It’s insured on the sheep's back, in the shearing shed, on 


truck and train and ship till it reaches the distant ports. 
\\ British Insurance Companies cover it all the way. 
LIMITED 
LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
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LETTERS TO 


: Old Deeds 


Sirn,—May I assure your correspondent, Mr. Jones-Davies, that there 
is no official desire to remove deeds and similar documents from the 
custody of their owners, as long as the owners want to keep them 
and have room for them. Such a list as he refers to exists in the 
National Register of Archives, now being undertaken by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission: but what is wanted for that is information 
as to the survival, nature and extent of such documents, not the docu- 
ments themselves. It shculd be emphasised that this information is 
wanted by the Commission, which is housed in the Public Record Office, 
not by the Record Office itself, which is concerned and fully occupied 
with the official archives accumulating in the courts of law and depart- 
ments of State. 

Where, however, private owners have to leave their homes or have 
no adequate storage space, the Commission is always glad to make 
arrangements for documents to be deposited in a repository to which 
students have access, such as a County Record Office. If the deposit, 
as usually recommended, takes the form of a long-term loan, the rights 
of the owners or his heirs remain unimpaired. The records-preservation 
section of the British Records Association (which may be addressed 
at The Charterhouse, E.C.1.) is also prepared to advise owners or to 
assist them in finding a home for documents which need it: the section 
(a voluntary organisation) was in fact established for this purpose.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, R. L. ATKINSON. 

Secretary, Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


West African Attitudes 


Sir.— British West Africa is not only young but complex, and to a 
simple-minded European visitor appears to abound in a series of irre- 
concilable contradictions, It is therefore only too easy for him to 
misunderstand and misrepresent it. Contrasting sharply with the street 
traders, whose pleas of “ Massa, Massa, buy good presents” hail his 
walks along the streets, he finds, as he perhaps expects, what appears 
to be the rabid nationalist anti-British element, seeking not the welfare 
of the country, but power. In time he may begin to be exasperated by 
the “suspicious, ungrateful and scheming” West African, and in his 
exasperation pour forth what he considers sincere criticism, but what 
is in effect sheer vindictiveness. The complicated subject of West 
African psychology is best left alone by Europeans. To attempt to 
treat it with the intellectualism Winifred Whalley probably intended 
can only encourage rancour on both sides. 

To describe West Africa as a poverty-stricken country devoid of any 
natural resources (potential or otherwise) is to reveal a profound 
ignorance of the Coast The between Britain and West 
Africa has certainly not resulted in a one-way traffic of benefits. Britain 
may not have exploited West Africa, but can it be denied that the tin 
and timber of Nigeria, the gold, manganese, &c., of the Gold Coast, 
and the diamond and iron of the Sierra Leone, have found a market 


association 


’ 


in Britain 

True, in West Africa today grievances are. nursed, and, truer still, 
the only cure is self-government. But to present these attitudes to the 
British public without an attempt to account for them is an act of 
gross injustice. They are only intelligible in the light of the past. In 
the not too distant past a West African, even with a brilliant British 
university record and a strong sense of responsibility, was ushered into 
the junior Civil Service, perhaps to serve under a white not as “ chic” 
as himself. How was he expected to concede that he was not good 
enough for a more responsible post when rolicy had made it impossible 
for him to be tried and found wanting? Again, West Africans have 
been known to give of their best in the service of the country for as 
long as thirty-five years, and have been crowned at the end of that 
period with a certificate of exemplary character and industry, but have 
nevertheless stagnated in the junior service for thirty-five years. This 
is all history now, but it must be told because it ts against this back- 
ground that some West Africans have developed a suspicious attitude 
personal sense of grievance,” of being “kept under™ by the 
white man’s discrimination. The West African Civil Service has come 
to appreciate the importance of local potential talent. A West African 
youth can today grow up knowing that he will go far provided he is 
good enough, and that his progress will not be damped by arbitrary 
unreasonable limitations 

Ihe times are changing in West Africa, and with them the attitudes. 
Ihe rabid whether we approve of them or not, are a 
legacy of Their wrath, the result of “that which 
has been,” will with the reassuring realisation that the future fs 
unlike the past. In the Gold Coast we have witnessed 
a political prisoner from the gates of prison to be 
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THE EDITOR 


transformed (overnight, so to speak) into a responsible Prime Minister 
West Africans are charged with ingratitude, because they ask for the 
right to shape the destiny of their country—for what other evidence of 
ingratitude is there save that the people clamour for self-government, and 
that the extremists amongst them curse the British? There is nothing 
the British cherish more than the independence of their island, their 
ways of life and so on. If, after a century’s tutelage under Britain, 
West Africans cannot think in terms of “the love of their country,” 
they do an injustice to themselves and the British alike. 
[he lessons West Africa is out to teach are that the way ahead calls 
for a co-operation between whites and blacks to an extent hitherto 
unknown on the Coast, and that the task that has to be done must 
essentially be done largely by West Africans themselves. In that 
atmosphere of co-operation on equal footing attitudes will change on 
both sides. The future is hopeful and there are West Africans with 
a sense of liberalism who despise blind emotional prejudice and desire 
to be left alone to help build a stable and lasting independence without 
necessarilly being branded “ anti-British.” They naturally resent an 
attitude that recommends self-government for their country in the hope 
that its failure will be the proof of their error in rejecting British rule. 
They desire to part with Britain, not at daggers drawn but as friends, 
It should not be made more difficult for them to maintain that sane 
liberalism.— Yours faithfully, A. Eyimorr Boyo. 
King's College, Cambridge. 


“The Philosophical Society of England” 


Sir,—(1) 
been so called for forty years “ without dispute.” 
of it before its present expansion-campaign. 

(2) He asks, “ [do I) imply that our distinguished Patron, President, 
Vice-Presidents and Honorary Officers are amateurs; or [do I] admit 
that they are the professional backing behind us; or [do I] impute that 
they are party to a plan ‘to decoy innocents into buying bogus aca- 
demic titles and hoods’?” I have consulted four of them. Three 
had not heard of the title “ F.Ph.S.” None of them knew of “the 
authorised academical dress of a Fellow.” Their backing has, without 
their knowledge, decoyed innocents into buying bogus academic titles 
and hoods. A former West Country Bishop forbade an incumbent to 
wear the society’s hood in his diocese. The wearer referred, in defence, 
to the society's distinguished backers. About 130 clergymen and 90 
laymen, mostly without degrees, are “ Fellows.” 

(3) He says, * Nearly every member [of the Council] is a philosopher 
or scholar or travels by a cultural route.” One or maybe two of the 
names are known to me. I question the philosophical credentials of 
the rest, even if they travel by cultural routes. His account of the 
philosophicai qualifications of the examining board is damaging. 

(4) He says, “ The society never has simulated nor does now pretend 
to be a university.’ But it has a Registrar, an examining board, and 
robe-makers. Its Academic Adviser “shall act as a consultant—in 
all matters appertaining to academic dress, university degrees and 
ceremonial procedure.” The hood is worn, say the society's laws, 
“on academic occasions.” 

(5) He says, * There is no law prohibiting a society from authoris- 
ing its Fellows to wear a style of hood and gown particular to that 
society and which cannot be confused with the academic garb of any 
university.” Precisely. That is why this kind of exposure is recurrently 
necessary. The society’s hood has been confused with that of a North 
Country university. 

(6) He says, “ Though we cater for amateurs, we are a learned 
society." We have not come across the fruits of its learning. The 
leading philosophers (save some of the benevolent backers) have not 
belonged to it or, till lately, heard of it. 

(7) He asks, “ Why should our Fellows possess university degrees ? 
They do not necessarily pretend to the university cast of mind.” I see. 
They need not be up to the standard of B.A. to be up to that of 
“ F.Ph.S.”. The “ Fellowships,” now offered wholesale to Professors 
and Readers, are not professionally reputable. Acceptance by us of 
them would make them seem to be so, and consequently decoy inno- 
cents into acquiring them.—Yours faithfully, GILBERT RYLE, 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


The Chairman of the Council of this society says that it has 
We had never heard 


Freedom of the Screen 
Sik,-When a learned member of the House of Lords speaks on a 
piece of leg’slation affecting millions of people, only to be told he has 
got the wrong end of the stick (in the usual polite language of that 
place), it is time for the layman to sit up and find out exactly in what 
way his future may be altered by legislation, the purpose of which 1s 
not easily understood. Such a situation arose recently over a new 
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Cinematograph Bill brought in to amend the 1909 Cinematograph 
Act, which lays down that inflammable films must be shown in premises 
licensed by the local authority, and which empowers the Home 
Secretary to lay down fire-regulations for these premises. Since 1909 
many things have happened in the exhibiting of cinematograph films. 
Not a word is said in the Act about censorship, but because it empowers 
the licensing authorities to grant their licence “on such terms and 
conditions " as they may determine, censorship has come in the wake 
of the Act. Since then, too, showings of a specialist nature (film society, 
educational, propagandist and so on), using safe 16mm.-size films 
printed on “ non-flam ” stock have grown up; it is estimated that every 
year a million people see a film-society programme, some two-thirds 
of these being of 16mm. films. These shows, of course, not being of 
inflammable films, are exempt from the provisions of the Act (and from 
censorship), and those giving such perfcrmances have established a fine 
record of safety of their audiences. 

But now films for the commercial cinemas are also going over to 
safety stock, and the proposed Bill extends the 1909 Act, making it 
apply to “ non-flam ” as well as to cinematograph performances given 
by means not using film at all (e.g. television). The specialist shows 
are automatically within the compass of the proposed legislation. The 
exemptions listed in the Bill as now drafted unfortunately do not 
restore to these performances their previous freedom. All are subject 
to such safety regulations as the Home Secretary may lay down; some 
of them are also subject to licensing (and, hence, to censorship)—and 
the pattern of exemptions under the new Bill is somewhate complex, as 
their Lordships have discovered. In my opinion this stricter control is 
quite unnecessary, and it should be possible for someone better versed 
in legislative phraseology than I to amend the Bill, so as to secure 
for specialist film-shows the exemptions from regulations which quite 
clearly should not apply to them.— Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER BRUNEL. 

First House, Bulstrode Way, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. 


Guides to Britain 


Sir.—Janus will find that the A.A. greet with lack of appreciation 
suggestions that their handbook would be improved if recast on the lines 
of the Michelin Guide. I was informed by the secretary that they did 
not set out to compile a connoisseur’s guide: I replied that it had 
never struck me that they did. There used to be a Michelin Guide for 
Great Britain: to the best of my knowledge it stopped in 1925, I still 
use it for its maps and data. I suppose it was discontinued owing to 
the utter irreconcilable difference in the standards, even then, between 
the hotels of France and England, particularly in service and food 
The main achievement of the A.A. Handbook has been to accumulate 
a comprehensive list of places where not to eat in England.—Yours 
faithfully J. S. COLTART 
Plumstead {/dborough Norwich 


. . 
Bearing Reins 

Sirn.—Janus asks “Why do the horses in the royal carriages wear 
bearing-rems One might as well ask why do we humans wea! 
top-hats, morning-coats and stiff collars at ceremonies and on formal 
occasions Surely the answer is tradition, custom and smartness 

May I suggest that a bearing-rein on a horse in the hands of a first- 
class whip causes very little more suffering than does a stiff collar to 
Janus.—Yours faithfully, G. Donato HEPBURN. 

93 Woodmansterne Road, Carshalton, Surrey. 


Florida 
Sir.—Your review of The Florida of the Incas adheres to the belief 
that Florida was so named by Ponce de Leon because of its flowers— 
“The flowery land.” Ponce de Leon discovered Florida on Easter 
Day (Pascua Florida), and unless there is evidence to the contrary it 
is much more reasonable to suppose that the name came from the 
date—as did Natal and others.—Yours truly, Jasper Moon. 
White Rock, Llanymynech, Mont. 


Cold Comfort 


Sir.—During the recent cold weather I had to go to Salisbury to meet 
a train which was an hour late owing to the snow. I thought that 
I might find a cup of tea and a little comfort in the refreshment-room 
while I was waiting. However I was soon undeceived about the latter. 
It was a bitterly cold day, but there was no fire in the room, and an 
icy draught blew through it. The floor was filthy, and, to add to the 
general squalor, it was freely littered with cigarette-cartons, &c. In 
the bad old days of private enterprise a fire used to be provided, 


and it was someone's job to go round with a broom and make the 


place a little less unappetising. What must foreigners think of such 
refreshment-rooms ?—Yours faithfully ALGERNON B. DALe. 
lyon House, Broad Chaike, Salisbury. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


OLD Dafydd has never moved with the times. He has farmed in the 
same place for about forty years, and I am told things are much the 
same now as when his father had it. He gets the tractor in to do his 
ploughing and harvesting, but he has no car, and that fact alone 
surely sets him apart these days. I meet him often on the road when 
he is driving into town with his pony and trap. He wears a ready. 
tied tie and a white shirt-front and cuffs, a tight-legged tweed suit of 
1914 cut and a tweed cap, and is not a bit conscious of being out of 
fashion. When he talks it is of people long dead, tenants of farms 
who have given up and gone away “ before your time,” big snows and 
short corn and ten-mile walks to school or chapel. I put in a word 
about such out-of-date things as two-furrow horse-ploughs, and he 
goes on to tell of the beer-brew his mother produced and of a pond 
that once stood where there are houses now. I enjoy meeting him. It 
is hard to get history from his neighbours. They go past at thirty 
miles an hour faster and live in the future. ‘ 


Handsome Birds 

Because of their contrasting plumage, I think magpies are among 
the handsomest of birds at this time of year, for now they have a sheen 
on them that gives them the magnificent beauty one sees on a mallard 
drake when he is at his best. Cock pheasants have a burnished appear- 
ance of copper and gold, but magpies are subjects for oils and canvas, 
Perched on the top of a tree or bush, they are breath-taking. It is 
hard to think of them as being of the carrion breed, building a 
thorn crown to a nest in a hedge or holly-bush and a raising a brood 
of bright-eyed, cunning chicks that will join them in their mischief 
across the pasture. The gamekeeper does not waste much time study- 
ing the condition of their plumage while they are still alive. He 
marks the nest, waits until he is sure they are all home, and puts 
a shot through the building 


Horse-Sense 

The Lancashire farmer was discussing horses. He had only one 
horse on his place, he said, but it was a grand animal, a grey Shire, 
twelve years old. This winter he had gone pulling roots with a tractor 
and trailer, and when the time came to move the load he had found 
both vehicles bogged down. The old Shire, he told me proudly, 
pulled both tractor and trailer out in turn. The tractor had given a 
little help. he confessed later, but it was definitely an occasion where 
pistons and cylinders meant nothing. “The beauty of my Shire,” he 
remarked, “ is that he never lifts a foot until the load begins to move. 
You can see him pulling into the collar long before he steps forward.” 
4 man has to know his horse well to say exactly when it is using its 
strength. I remember old Bob, an Irish rig that was often used to 
trace heavy loads uphill. One day, when he seemed to be pulling like 
ten, my grandfather stepped forward and put his walking stick on the 
trace-chain, and I was amazed to See it sag. Bob knew how to put up 
a show of willingness. He had only one eye, but he was so cunning 
that many a carter was deceived. 


Rabbit Population 

When one takes a walk in the early morning, the rabbit population 
is more obvious, even in places where few have been noticed before. 
Going up the road, I saw half-a-dozen in a neighbour's garden, feeding 
on the lawn and among the winter greens. Several others were on the 
road and among the gorse, and yet the road is quite busy most of the 
day. Three weeks ago the cat brought one in. It was half-grown. 
Breeding hardly stops before it begins again. I have handled a doe 
‘in milk * in November and have seen youngsters on the field in early 
March. In spite of this, the natural mortality-rate is high, or there 
would be no holding them in check. The stoat takes a few, cats and 
dogs help, and the fox is a hand at stalking the youngsters. Inbreed- 
ing and over-breeding in the end probably do as much as anything 
to keep the numbers down, but in the spring, when the new generation 
suddenly appears in hordes on every hill and bank, it seems as though 
the rabbit-tribe has multiplied with such effect that last year’s popu- 
lation will be doubled and the garden left bare in six months, 


Fruit and Frost 

Frost probably causes baldness among fruit-bearers oftener than 
anything else. A method that seems both effective and cheap is that 
recommended by Captain Lewis of Clatterbrune, Presteigne, in Radnor- 
shire. By the use of sawdust, heavy oil and gas-tar burning in five- 
gallon drums, he has saved his fruit on many occasions. Captain Lewis 
informs me that he has no commercial interest in orchard-heating, and 
is prepared to give the details to anyone writing to ask for them, 
if they will enclose a stamped envelope for reply. Sawdust can be 
obtained cheaply, and garages and factories are only too pleased to 
dispose of contaminated oil If fruit can be saved by such simple 
means, it is surely a thing to be considered, IAN NIALL. 
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Abercrombie on Wordsworth 
The Art of Wordsworth. By Lascelles Abercrombie. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE, poet in his own right, unashamed lover of 
great poetry, philosophic critic of literature, was certain sooner or 
later to bring his subtle, sensitive and probing mind to the inter- 
pretation of Wordsworth. The book under review is a collection of 
lectures on the art of Wordsworth given first at Belfast, afterwards at 
Johns Hopkins University in 1935; buttressed by an admirable 
discourse on “Peter Bell,’’ delivered to the Oxford branch of the 
English Association, as the present writer vividly recalls, some time 
in the “thirties. 

As a critic he inspires confidence ; like other great critics he leaves 
us in no doubt of where he stands or what he believes. ‘* | am,”’ 
he says, ** a Wordsworthian.”” Quoting Crabb Robinson’s remark : 
** Wordsworth, in answer to the common reproach that his sensibility 
is excited by objects which produce no effect on others, admits the 
fact, and is proud of it,’’ he comments, ‘* The remark exactly fits 
the sect to which I belong.’” Abercrombie accepts up to the hilt 
Wordsworth’s fundamental faith, because he knows for himself 
something of his central experience. He states point blank, ** It is 
in his relationship with nature that his poetic inspiration originates.”’ 
And he recognises from his own experience what many critics fail 
to see—the vital relation which Wordsworth knew between nature 
and the mind of man. He puts it simply, but it has never been 
better put: ‘‘The mind is the creator of the meaning it reads in 
nature; but the mind’s power to create this meaning has been 
given by nature itself. And this meaning is Wordsworth’s profound 
intuition of the Divine community of being, the intuition which 
forms the central habit of all his mature experience.’’ He finds the 
secret of Wordsworth’s art in his faculty of psychological imagination, 
and from this centre throws out fruitful suggestions upon the diction, 
construction and moral content of his poetry. 

The steep decline in middle life of Wordsworth’s poetic power has 
troubled his critics, and has evoked in our own century some startling 
psychological explanations, on the hypothesis of a guilt-complex 
arising from the Annette affair. These Abercrombie sweeps aside as 
unworkable ; but he presents a theory of his own which penetrates 
much more deeply into Wordsworth’s psychology. He urges that 
Wordsworth’s sense of a unity of existence transcending our mortal 
understanding was not a philosophical conception but an experience 
in which he actually lived. It was a mystical experience of an unusual 
kind, much like Spinoza’s. Now the reality with which most mystics 
are united is a personal God, and the result is ** an ineffable com- 
panionship.”’ But Wordsworth had to live ** self-conscious in a 
mystical experience of the Divine Being of the impersonal world,’’ 
and this was to live unspeakably alone. As long as he could bear it, 
it was a supreme joy, but unlike Spinoza he retreated from it; the 
solitude proved unbearable. All intimate students of Wordsworth 
know the significant stress he lays on solitude in his greatest experi- 
ences. Whether or not this critic’s explanation of the poet’s inexplic- 
able decline is the key that finally fits the lock, the suggestion with 
all its implication illuminates the workings of Wordsworth’s genius. 
What more can a critic do ? 

He can interpret closely the very form and substance of a given 
poem. This Abercrombie does triumphantly in the appendix on 
** Peter Bell,’’ a piece of practical criticism surely unrivalled in all 
the vast literature of Wordsworthian interpretation. He begins by 
disarming the unsympathetic reader, who naturally objects to the 
burlesque style of the introduction to the poem. This was a mistake, 
he admits, for the burlesque tone was unsuited to Wordsworth’s 
genius; but the poet’s aim was none the less clear and legitimate ; 
he wanted to put it beyond doubt that the wonders he was to unfold 
were real and substantial, of the very stuff of life, and therefore he 
must admit no sort of mythology and no sort of ornate diction. 
His object was to make the inner workings of a crude, untutored 
human mind the substance of his poem. The process by which the 
rough hardened sinner, Peter Bell, is converted and becomes **‘ a 
good and honest man ’ is followed subtly and convincingly by this 
critic with many surprising and revealing touches, in an analysis 
which never loses contact with his and the poet’s central idea—that 
a poem is being made out of the ‘** endless miracle of the mind 
at work, and of mind and nature mysteriously corresponding.’’ The 
unerring psychological truth of the narrative is exposed to the 
unthinking reader. Thus: ‘‘On seeing the dead man Peter falls 
into a trance, but on awakening momentarily recovers himself, and 
his self-confidence—how ? By recovering his staff—an amazing 
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stroke of imaginative genius ! . .. Who does not know how, to take 
hold of an instrument of one’s own, familiar to the handling of 
everyday habit, seems to reassure the sense of one’s self?” 

Had he lived Abercrombie would doubtless have revised and 
enriched his text for publication, but as it stands the book is worthy 
of him. HELEN DARBISHIRE. 


Watching People in Spain 


(Hodder and 


18, 


Round and about Spain. By A. F. Tschiffely. 


Stoughton. 20s.) 

Tuts book is wholly delightful, and ever since opening it I have been 
wondering quite why. It has no illustrations, beyond a few rather 
nice little drawings which are used as tailpieces and chapter-headings. 
So, definitely, this is not a book which relies upon its pictures. 
Neither does Mr. Tschiffely describe buildings or works of art, and 
one might have thought that was nearly essential in a book on Spain. 
His interest is in character. In his own words he likes walking about 
in a town, ‘* window-shopping and watching people *’; and yet, 
equipped only with this, so to speak, modest pocket-money, he 
has produced a most interesting and readable book, concerned 
more with the Spaniards than with Spain. 

Mr. Tschiffely’s famous ride from Buenos Ayres to New York 
showed years ago that he was a man of character, and it is this 
personal quality which makes and forms his book. Speaking 
Spanish, and knowing so many of the countries of Latin America, he 
manages to communicate his excitement on arriving at last upon the 
soil of Spain. One of his good qualities is that he will not be hurried. 
This time he is riding a motor-cycle ; but his pleasure comes not 
from speeding, but from stopping and talking by the wayside. In 
this manner he makes a circuit, down and across and all round 
Spain. 

Certain highlights stand out in his book. There is that wonderful 
moment, unforgettable to all who have experienced it, of coming 
down from the high plateau of Central Spain into Andalusia. How 
well he writes of the magical Arabian scent of the orange-blossom ! 
There follows his account of the feria of Seville, and a most sensible 
chapter upon bullfighting. Mr. Tschiffely says that he blesses the 
memory of Primo de Rivera who introduced, and made compulsory, 
the wearing of protective armour by the horses. Most fascinating 
is Mr. Tschiffely’s description of his visits to E/ Guajiro, the gipsy 
horse-trainer of Seville. 

And so he proceeds, at his own pace, talking and making friends in 
every town and village where he stopped. The flower festival of 
Puente Areas, a little town in Galicia near the border of Portugal, is 
quite charming in his hands. ** Early next morning, when the time 





“A Tremendous Book ”?__Testie D. WEATHERHEAD 


** Of course the Archbishop is right ’’—J. G. Locknarr 
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CYRIL GARBETT 
Archbishop of York 
The Sunday Times in a leading article : 
** Dr. Garbett has a truly remarkable grasp of the ordinary 
man’s aspirations and fears . . . and shows himself to be 
more modern (than Mr. Bevan) in his outlook. Which 
way is our country going ? Are we in 1952 to be guided by 
class-warfare ideas of the 1920s or are we to aim at Dr. 
Garbett’s nobler and grander concept ? ”’ 
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came to say adios to my hosts, I felt like a young man departing from 
his home to face life in a distant land.’* This is characteristic of the 
friendly and hospitable Spaniards, and no uncommon experience 
with many English travellers to Spain. After the flower festival, 
an affair of carpeting the streets with mosaics of flowers as done at 
Genzano in the Alban Hills and at a little town in Derbyshire, he 
spends a glorious day looking out over the Atlantic from Finisterre. 
He writes of this as well as it could have been done by Borrow. 
And by slow stages Mr. Tschiffely comes to Bilbao. 

Here he gets caught up in a new whirl of friends : ‘* Stay where you 
are! I shall be with you within a few minutes ! *’ his acquaintance 
shouts to him upon the telephone, and he is carried off to the fiesta 
of San Fermin at Pamplona. They spend the night in the train, 
talking and singing ; and perhaps this is the best told episode in the 
book. ‘* When night fell . . . old-fashioned oil lamps provided us 
with light . . . but no one had time or inclination to waste time on 
literature. We were /iving and enjoying ourselves to the full, so 
song followed song, and every now and again guitars and accordions 
provided us with a change.’ There follows all the excitement of the 
fiesta and the bullfight in the open streets. Reveille sounds forth 
every day during the week of the festa at 6.45 a.m., when brass 
bands, bagpipes and du/zainas strike up ; a rocket is fired at 7.0 a.m., 
and this is the signal for six or eight bulls to be let loose in the streets, 
Perhaps | am not alone in thinking this must be more exciting and 
picturesque than the Cup-final ! 

It is sad, indeed, when the book ends after 309 pages. Saddet 
still for an author who has had to write a book on Spain and its 
works of art in littke more than a third that length ! For Spain is a 
subject big enough to last a lifetime. There is no end to it. There 
is always something new. No one lifetime is enough for all its 
wonders of art and character. Mr. Tschiffely is well matched with 
the Spaniards. It is no small achievement to write a long book 
which never wearies. His concern, as he says himself, is with 
living. He gives a little bit of history for each town ; and, though 
obviously not unappreciative, bothers littlke about the churches or 
museums. A Spaniard said to him, before he started, *‘Come on, 
friend ; courage. Pack up a few things and take the jump. Never 
mind money.’’ It is in this spirit that his book is written. It ts 
warmly to be recommended, alike to all who know Spain already, 
or to those who have a hankering to go there. 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL, 


A Smell of our Native Earth 


Parish and Empire: Studies and Sketches. By Jack Simmons, 
(Collins. 18s.) 
Like several other things in history, these studies are divided into 
three parts,—parochial, national and Imperial ; and it says much for 
Protessor Simmons’s skill and for the truth of his main argument 
that we never feel our bump of coherence disturbed or jolted by 
moving on from Georgian Somerset to the Great Western Railway, 
or to the early Victorian pioneers of Africa. History in the hands of 
a scholar with imaginative sympathies, at whatever level he touches 
it, remains one. If there is anyone who believes that dullness is the 
necessary product of specialised learning, he may find a remedy in 
this most agreeable collection ; or garland, as they would once have 
called it. History sits as the presiding judge. But a nosegay lies 
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on the desk before her, whose scent drives away dust and aridit, 
and smells of the native earth that is her home. si 
Professor Simmons sets off well with a most rare acl levement, an 
inaugural lecture that is modest, sincere and unplatitudinous, In 
one sense it is the voice of the shires challenging the placid pro. 
vincialism of London—a most necessary reminder that the essence 
of a representative system is not the representative body but what 
it represents, and that the fine flower of centralisation would be welj 
advised to look to its roots. How well he puts, and how excellently 
the group of essays on the West Country drives home, the reality 
inspiration and concreteness which local history brings ! Without 
it the history of Parliament and Churches and parties becomes barreq 
dogmas or disembodied bickerings. He is right, again, to insist on 
using all the visual aids that history can employ, for if there is one 
concept that all the supposed philosophies of history have ignored, 
it is the idea of home. Solvitur ambulando : this historian belongs to 
the lovely company of historians who are walkers. 

The present studies are preliminary, he tells us, to a large oo. 
operative survey he is to edit, on the counties and larger towns of 
England, which is to absorb all the reams of knowledge piled up by 
local antiquaries and societies. Sometimes they read like the very 
best guide-books, yet nothing could be better than his application of 
local instance to vital national facts. Here it is the grammar school 
at Billesdon ; not that it need be too proud of having educated 
James I's favourite, ** Steenie *’ Buckingham—and at once we 
feel the void in the history of such schools, that could be scholarly 
without being ‘* educational.’’ Here again, from parish registers 
and overseers’ accounts, he gives us proof of the eighteenth century's 
benevolence, unjustly decried in many lofty books. The mural 
memorials in the cloisters at Wells take us from Restoration Clergy 
down to the Peninsular War ; though he would collect a less rosy 
impression of Bishop Creyghton, if my memory serves, in Arch- 
bishop Sheldon’s papers. The forgotten worthies he has revived 
or re-created embrace a delightfully eccentric Devonshire parson, a 
tragic one from Oxfordshire, a Leicester architect and a great civil 
engineer. Justly he comments on the little space the Dictionary of 
National Biography gives to industrialists ; one could say the same of 
Anglo-Indians, and contrast its swollen detail on minor Noncon- 
formist divines. Sometimes a momentary local enthusiasm makes 
him ingenuous, and sometimes his profound Englishry leaves him 
insular ; for ‘* the Highlands give me no twinge of romance,”*’ and he 
finds Scottish history of interest only after the Union. 

The least successful of these studies, to my mind, are the last, 
the two set pieces on the ** Victorian Proconsuls *’ and ‘* The 
British Imperial Tradition.”*’ Perhaps it asks more room than he 
can allow to get inside the armour of Milner, Cromer and Curzon, 
But he need not have been surprised at the humanity in Joseph 
Chamberlain had he recollected more of his home-life and the nature 
of the Chamberlains descended from the maltsters of Laycock, 
Something too much here, too, in my (perhaps reprobate) judgement, 
of the Burke legend of Empire and trusteeship ; exemplified, we must 
suppose, in the interest shown by Richard Burke in the welfare of the 
Caribs or the disinterested career of William Burke in Tanjore. 

No. Empires return to life when he is writing on the spot at Lanark 
of Livingstone, or at Truro of Richard Lander, the Cornish boy—he 
was littlke more—who tracked the course of the Niger. It is in the 
life of human beings, their habitat and kindred upbringing, that his 
gifts find their best expression; the power to evoke, from an 
apparently humdrum business career or commonplace arena, the 
character of a generation, the real impression of a neighbourhood. 
Here, | venture to think, is his lode to work, and the vein to follow. 
A good many people write adequately about Empires. But those 
who can make Abbot Sampson and Jack of Newbury, and engineers, 
weavers and husbandmen, come alive again, can be counted on one 
hand. KEITH FEILING. 


Aesthetics of British Railways 


The Beauty of Old Trains. 
20s.) 
THERE ought really to be an Academy of Railway Writers, and, if there 
was, Mr. Hamilton Ellis would be its obvious President. Many of 
the other possible members have at least some of the necessary 
qualifications, but he has them all, His knowledge of the loco- 
motives of all eras is profound but not unique, though no one knows 
as much as he does about the history of the coaches we ride in, and 
this is a great asset since he always thinks in terms of the whole 
train and not merely of the engine. He has a novelist’s eye for 
character, and this is important, for no chapter of British railway 
history can be adequate if it is all about mechanics and none of it 
about people. The railways in this country have always been 


By Hamilton Ellis. (Allen and Unwin. 
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remarkable for the prodigality of the ‘* characters ’’ they have 
nourished, whose rich idiosyncrasies they have somehow released. 

But his most telling asset of all is that he paints at least as well as 
he writes, and, where most of those who hymn railways in prose 
have to be content to rely on photographs (and only too seldom can 
one find exactly the photograph one wants), Mr. Ellis can underline 
all his contentions by painting them. In no previous book has this 
particular skill stood him in better stead, for his purpose is to look 
with an artist’s eye on trains and their engines, which means that 
he must argue for, and try to establish, an aesthetic criterion of what 
constitutes beauty on a railway. His prose is therefore bound to be 
a little less exuberant than usual (though the story on p. 95 of what 
praises of his own engine the L. and Y. driver hurled at the G.N. 
driver across the platform at York is by no means the only authentic 
Hamilton Ellis touch in the book), and so the publisher has very 
rightly been most generous in the matter of coloured plates of his 
author's paintings. 

On an early page he comes to the point with a story of two students 
in an art school somewhere about 1890. The first deeply loved 
engines, while the second held that, since they were only machines, 
it was quite impossible for them to be beautiful. His friend gave 
him a collection of engine-photographs which he promised to study. 
He did so, and then said that there was just one engine among them 
the designer of which had clearly studied aesthetics. Its curves and 
proportions were aesthetically right, and this engine, but only this, 
somehow qualified as a work of art. The engine was one of Dean’s 
Great Western bogie single-wheel drivers. **‘ A dreary way of 
looking at it,”’ comments Mr. Ellis severely. Yes, and surely a very 
odd judgement too. For Dean made no artistic claims, whereas his 
contemporary, Patrick Stirling, of the Great Northern, was 
exceedingly conscious of his aesthetic responsibility, and his were 
surely the loveliest singles ever to run in this country. It is hard to 
believe that Stirling’s beautiful engine was not included in the 
aesthetic student’s bundle. : 

This review seems to be calling more attention to Mr. Ellis’s 
painting than to his text. The fact is that to comment adequately 
on his aesthetic arguments would require another book. They seem 
sound and they are certainly interesting, and anyway it would be 
impossible for Mr. Ellis to be dull even if he were writing about 
mangles or garden rakes. But the paintings are irresistibly evocative. 
There are eight of them, and the one which excites me most is simply 
called ** Davie Jones.’’ Some fifty or more years ago the Directors 
of the Highland Railway met at Inverness to appoint a new Chief 
Mechanical Engineer. Astonishingly, they appointed one who bore 
the name David Jones, and he at once proceeded to stamp Highland 
engines with his own sign manuals, giving them louvres in front 
of their chimneys, and building the first 4-6-0 to run in this country. 

It is one of his engines pulling its train over the moor of Achnashel- 
lach that Mr. Ellis has painted. Now Achnashellach is on the line 
from Inverness to the Kyle of Lochalsh, which to Mr. Ellis’s mind, and 
to mine, is the loveliest run to be had anywhere in these islands, not 
even the Fort William—Mallaig line excepted. In_an earlier book 
Mr. Ellis wrote an unforgettable page about it, and now he paints 
it, and the effect is just as lyrical. It is the autumn of 1925. The old 
Highland is now the L.M.S., and David Jones’ green engine has been 
painted red, but that cannot spoil it. It is pulling an odd mixture 
of coaches—Midland, Highland, L. and Y. and Caledonian—all 
in their original colours, as was still apt to happen in 1925. In the 
distance a thunderstorm recedes, and piercing the black cloud is 
a rainbow so bright and vivid as to seem incredible. But it is not 
incredible, not in those parts. On a stump by the lineside a golden 
eagle perches. 

Now the strange thing is that anyone who travels through Achna- 
shellach today will see an equally odd mixture of colours on his 
train, and he would not have seen them at any time between 1925 
and 1950. British Railways have for the present actually relieved 
the old L.M.S. sameness. The engine will certainly be a Black 
Stanier. But the coaches will include two or three of the new red 
and white livery, an odd-looking red dining-car of early Pullman 
vintage, a couple of vans—one of them the old L.M.S. red and one 
the new and nasty pink, and very likely a chocolate and yellow Great 
Western coach, far from home and going farther. If he does the 
journey in the spring or autumn, he is exceedingly likely to see the 


rainbow, and there is no earthly reason why he should not see the 
eagle as well. My one disappointment in travelling over the line ts 
that I have not yet seen an eagle, but I still may, for it is the right 
place to expect one. The next best thing to doing the run oneself 
is to read Mr. El account of it and to look at his painting. There 
IS pleasure |} Store tor a one who doe  « nd in this book he will 


other pleasures besides. ROGER LLOYD. 
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When We Were Happy 


Remember and be Glad. By Cynthia Asquith. (Barrie, 16s.) 


Tuis charming book is not of the highest value as a work of art: # 
is wayward and random, with many lapses of style ; but it certainly 
is a piece of delightful and exuberant life. It is this—Lady Cynthia’ 
immense personal enjoyment of life—which immediately fascinates 
the reader. Her bright and lively memory bubbles up like a spring of 
clear water ; the pen runs eagerly (a little hurriedly, Perhaps) ; ang 
with a gaiety of manner which is never merely frivolous Lady Cynthig 
leads us back to those happier, cleaner days of England when it Was 
possible to enjoy a profusion of good things without offence, and the 
future was void of dread. We may have been aware, as she says, of 
** the bloodless revolution,’’ but I’m sure we thought of it as a 
genteel affair, mainly conducted by the Fabian Society. 

_ Ina pleasant phrase Lady Cynthia speaks of her mother’s ** easily 
ignited enthusiasm.’’ But her own enthusiasm is continuous, ang 
the enlivening warmth of her vividly remembered happiness flows 
irresistibly into the mind of the reader. It is the generous and easy 
transmission of pure happiness which makes the book so delightful, 
Fifty young people, ali under twenty-five, at a country-house party: 
ten tables for dinner ; tents ** hung with tapestry and rigged up with 
electric light ’’ for the young men—all very trivial, you may say 
but what a plentitude of glorious fun! If you are a sour puritan 
dog you may growl at this youthful exuberance, these fine frolics 
of the gallant and the gay ; and if such is the malignity of your 
disposition, it may please you to remember that the gallant were 
sacrificed in the bloody misconduct of the Western battles in the 
First World War, and the gay were dancing in the last ofthe days 
when happiness could be entirely natural. 

We are here in the company of eminently pleasant and of pleasantly 
eminent people ; we move in ** that cheerfully willing atmosphere in 
which nothing seemed too much trouble and housemaids were 0 
friendly and so kind.’* It is a happy escape, through the doors of 
memory, into the unrepeatable and entrancing past. The refuge 
indeed is charming, though not without surprises and regrets. And 
we have to remember that we are looking at the elderly eminent, 
not through the eyes of a particularly capable and unprejudiced 
assessor, but through the eyes of a beautiful and intelligent young 
woman to whom the eminent are very willing to make themselves 
agreeable ; they were not so agreeable to others and in other circum- 
stances. Nor can I admit that the chapter on D. H. Lawrence, 
though belonging to a later period, adds anything remarkable to 
what we knew already. The immense charm of this book lies in the 
persisting youth, the grace and the generosity of its author and her 
astonishing power of contracting the whole dimension of time and of 
bringing into the present age of gloom, not a mere memory, but the 
actual, immediate and affecting experience of genuine happiness, 

C. E. Vucviamy, 


Forensic Memoirs 


The Last Serjeant. By Serjeant A. M. Sullivan. 


Tue ancient order of serjeants-at-law was formerly one of the highest 
rank of barristers. The serjeants had their own inn-of-court, 
Serjeants’ Inn, and when robed they wore the coif, a round piece of 
black silk attached to their wigs, which distinguished them from 
other members of the Bar in court. The last barrister to wear the 
coif in England was Serjeant Sullivan, who retired from practice a 
few years ago and has now produced an attractive book of memoirs. 

After the fusion of the various English courts into the High Court 
of Justice by the Judicature Act of 1873, no more serjeants were 
appointed in England. It was otherwise in Ireland, where they were 
seen in the courts until the creation of the Irish Free State in 1922. 
Serjeant Sullivan was appointed while at the Irish Bar. When he 
came to London to set up in practice anew at the age of fifty at the 
end of the First World War, he was granted special permission to 
use the style and rank of serjeant. 

Serjeant Sullivan has enjoyed a full and varied life, and he gives 
the reader much of its spice in his book. The son of an Irish 
Nationalist M.P., he was brought up in New York where he first 
worked as a journalist. He returned to Ireland in the early ‘nineties 
to be called to the Bar in Dublin and to practise there with com 
siderable success for more than a quarter of a century. He first 
came into prominence in England through his spectacular but 
unsuccessful defence of Sir Roger Casement on a charge of treason at 
the Old Bailey in 1916. 

One of the most interesting chapters in his book is devoted to the 
He reveals for the first time that the Crown was 
** guilty but insane,’’ had he been 


(Macdonald. 21s.) 
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WHAT IS VALUE? 
EVERETT W. HALL 

An enquiry as to the general status of value in the universe, 

forming a critical survey of recent debate on the founda- 

tions of value theory. 25s. net 


CREATIVE CRAFTS IN 
SEONAID M. ROBERTSON 
With preface by HERBERT READ 

This is a fully illustrated and attractive study of crafts 
as taught in schools, showing how certain conditions of 
working foster the growth of a sense of liberty and imagin- 
ation more than others. Much of the book is given to 
absolutely practical questions such as glazing pottery and 
building a kiln, or the progression from potato to screen 
printing and the use of dyes. Each practical chapter 
ends with a list of the equipment needed for this stage 
yf the work, 25s. net 
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Coming Shortly 


ERIC UNGER 
With preface by G. T. KNEEBONE 
Two essays, one on Ethics, Nature and Reality, and the 
other which gives the title to the book, by a distinguished 
Philosopher who was formerly Chairman of the 
Philosophische Gruppe in Berlin. 12s, 6d. net 
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BONAMY DOBREE’S 
RESTORATION COMEDY 
1660-1720 
has again become available, at its old price of 
10s. 6d. net 
Writing on the occasion of its first publication, the 
reviewer for the Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 

said :— 
*,.. an admirable piece of original and 
perceptive criticism, both of the period and 
of the particular comic writers... .’ 


GERMAN SOVIET RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE TWO WORLD WARS 
1919-1939 
by E. H. CARR 18s. net 
In 1919, Germany and Russia, the one defeated 
and the other torn with revolution, turned distrust- 
fully to each other in an effort to regain in the 
Councils of Europe the position denied them by the 
victorious Allies. In this basic action Professor 
Carr finds the key to European history between 

the wars. 
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prepared to put it forward on the basis of the prisoner’s proved 
conduct, supported by his curious diaries which had fallen into the 
hands of the authorities. Serjeant Sullivan rejected this proposal, 
and even refused to read the diaries. He was quite convinced of the 
sanity of his client who, he shows incidentally, far from coming to 
Ireland to promote rebellion, was determined to do his best to stop it. 
Serjeant Sullivan took the view, which he elaborates here, that the 
Statute of Treason was unwarrantably strained to convict Casement 
and that in any event he should have been reprieved. 

Other criminals with whom he came into contact professionally 
included the financiers, Horatio Bottomley and Ernest Terah Hooley. 
Serjeant Sullivan also has some pertinent things to say about the 
administration of justice in England, which he considers much too 
cumbersome and expensive compared with the Irish brand of the 
same article. He also discusses in far from adulatory terms some of 
the judges before whom he has practised, especially the late Mr. 
Justice McCardie and the late Lord Chief Justice, Lord Hewart. 

Nevertheless, this a layman’s as well as a lawyer’s book. It 
abounds in good stories of people and the law in both England and 
Ireland, which are told with all the author’s native wit. Of particular 
interest is his analysis of the differences in behaviour between 
advocates, judges, witnesses and prisoners, as well as the differences 
between legal procedure generally, in the two countries. Serjeant 
Sullivan was a fearless advocate in his time, loved by his friends and 
respected by his opponents. His memoirs are assured of a per- 
manent place in the library of British forensic literature. 

H. MONTGOMERY HyDeE. 


Post-Mortem on Schumann 
Schumann : A Symposium. Edited by Gerald Abraham. (Oxford 
University Press. 21s.) 
Tuis is not so much a symposium as a post-mortem. In eight studies 
the music of Schumann is subjected to drastic and exhaustive analysis, 
pierced and probed to the bone. On every page we see much the 
same process at work : 

** The harmonic scheme of No. 3 is greatly disorganised by the 
efforts of the bass part to maintain an independent broken chord 
figuration. . . . The assai agitato in question, in the relative minor, 
displays a syncopated rhythm in three 16-bar periods, emphasised 
by repetition of the first and of the remainder. . . . The develop- 
ment begins at bar 152, where the key suddenly changes to A flat, 
the tempo from common time to six-four.’’ 

The last comment might well be quoted as a classic example of 
observant musicology. 

Who reads or has need for this kind of writing? The trained 
musician is able to find out such things for himself, and to the 
average educated man who likes music it is likely to sound so much 
unintelligible jargon. In a comprehensive chapter on the piano 
music Kathleen Dale at least once appears without knowing it to 
make a parody of what I shall here call the style of the facetious- 
academic : ‘* A further characteristically Schumannesque trait, his 
life-long delight in enigmas, is manifested for the first time in these 
variations in the employment of musical letters as the nucleus of the 
theme, and in the intriguing dedication to an imaginary countess.’’ 

Mosco Carner occasionally relates research in technique to style 
in its larger sense. His paper on the symphonies is scholarly and 
suggestive. ‘‘ Schumann never fully obtained an organic unity 
between movements, a unity by which a movement is felt to be the 
corollary of the preceding one.’’ (But which composer before 
Schumann, excepting Beethoven, did achieve this ‘* organic °’ 
unity ?) ‘* Like Mendelssohn’s symphonies Schumann’s are at 
bottom romantic Spielmusik—music in which the capricious play of 
romantic fancies and moods dominates over a more abstract, more 
intrinsically musical, central thought. The whole is less than its 
parts.”” Dr. Carner is especially interesting on the familiar matter of 
Schumann's orchestration in his symphonies, which is not by any 
means always as unsatisfactory as generally it is supposed to be. 
Frequently it sounds entirely right for Schumann’s expressive 
purpose, and sometimes it is warm and musical and even evocative 
of the sublime in its depth and expansiveness. With Schumann 
instrumentation was part of his way of musical thinking ; in cases 
where it has been altered, ‘* touched-up,’’ we feel that something 
alien has entered the composer's psychological core. Better to take 
the symphonies as written, warts and all. Much depends on the 
conductor. Even the well-known ‘* superfluous doublings, the 
insistently rhythmical makeshifts of the brass, and the hollow 
inarticulate wood-wind passages *’—I have heard them all made to 
sound essential to the Schumann physiognomy and presence by 
Georg Szell. 

Dr. Carner stirs conjecture afresh when he writes: ‘* Yet I 
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venture to suggest that the marked unevenness of his orchestral 
writing may have had something to do with his mental ince 
the first outward symptoms of which date back to 1834 if not 
before. We know that intermittently it affected his auricular sense 
and it may be that during these periods it also affected the clarity of 
the inner sound-picture of the music Schumann happened to be 
writing at this time.’’ For my own part, | am content to take the 
symphonies of Schumann as | find them in an understanding per. 
formance ; they contain beauties such as only genius can give ys 
Gerald Abraham is fair to the dramatic works, and rightly values 
Schumann's portrayal of Gretchen in the scenes from Faust, When 
was this music last heard in London? Our routine allows so much 
that is fine to run to waste. Perhaps the best essay in the symposium 
is on the songs by Martin Cooper. It is in no way a post-mortem 
rather an X-ray examination. The thew and sinew, nerves and blood. 
stream remain alive. The technical set-up is revealed as a by-product 
of imaginative processes which, we may be sure, were usually 
instinctive. For example, a comparison of Schumann’s and Wolf's 
settings of MGrike’s ** Er ist’s *’ 

** Both composers instinctively aim at expressing the atmosphere 
of expectancy, which is the note of the poem, by a series of generally 
unresolved dominant sevenths, Schumann’s naturally far less 
sophisticated than Wolf's. Both emphasise the * Horch!’ by a 
harped dominant seventh right out of the key of the preceding bars : 
but Schumann continues the shy hesitant manner and the rather self. 
conscious Dresden-china prettiness already suggested by the 
mordents in the piano part, whereas Wolf quickly works up to his 
climax and gives final vent to his excitement in a long piano 
postlude (twenty-one bars in a song of under sixty). 

But even Mr. Cooper cannot resist fashion. In a graphic comparison 
of Schumann's and Wolf’s settings of ** Das verlassene Magdelein,"’ 
he writes : 

** Again, Wolf’s prelude, with its bare open fifths, suggests the 
misery and desolation of the opening, whereas Schumann has no 
postlude at ail but comes to rest on a rather inept * tierce de Picardie,’ 
the tonic triad with the major third instead of the minor.”’ 

Contemporary music ‘criticism is endowing the term “‘ tierce de 
Picardie ’’ with a quite Mesopotamian blessedness. Still, Mr, 
Cooper’s essay deserves expansion into the first definitive book in 
English on the songs of Schumann. NEVILLE CARDUuS, 


College Chaplain 


Tom Pym : A Portrait. By Dora Pym. (Heffer. 12s. 6d.) 


Mrs. Pym divides this memoir of her husband into three sections, 
She sketches vividly his home, life and work ; then through letters 
and published writings lets him express himself ; and the last section 
tells how he appeared to others. She rightly calls it a portrait, and 
it is one that his countless friends will immediately recognise. 

From about 1910 a new kind of college chaplain appeared in 
Cambridge, whose primary concern was to mix with undergraduates 
and to help them to consider and recognise the claims of the Christian 
religion. Of these Tom Pym was one of the pioneers. When war 
broke out, all of them became sooner or later Service chaplains, and 
the work was carried on in a larger field. The First War was a time 
of searching self-examination among Anglican chaplains, and few 
were more critical of the Church of England and its methods and 
organisation than Pym; but, unlike some others, he was never 
destructive or negative in his criticism, and in the days after 1918 it 
was good that one of the leaders in reform was a man afire with 
devotion to God and His Church and a longing to serve his fellows, 

Tom Pym had little patience with ecclesiastical politics in the 
ordinary sense ; he could not identify himself with any one party in 
the Church. In ordinary social intercourse he was oblivious of any 
distinction of class or type, and all who came for help and counsel, 
whether in spiritual or ** worldly ’’ matters, found in him complete 
understanding. He had many natural gifts and wide interests, 
He was a countryman, an actor of no mean degree, a reasonably 
good scholar, a clear and concise speaker and writer, and his influence 
is writ large in the lives of men and women all over the world. At 
school, as undergraduate and later chaplain of Trinity, Army chap- 
lain, head of Cambridge House in South London, Canon Missioner 
of Southwark and then of Bristol, and again a college chaplain at 
Balliol, he dealt shrewdly, strongly, candidly and gently with those 
who flocked to him for advice. Much of the experience he gained 
in this pastoral ministry is expressed in his writings, from which 
valuable extracts are given at the end of this book. 

In 1931 the first symptoms of the illness from which he died 
fourteen years later became evident, but he never slackened in his 
work. It was only as gradually his speech became blurred, and he 
lost the use of his limbs, that active work was slowly curtailed. Mrs. 
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Pym tells that, on being asked what he did waiting in the car to take 
his two daughters and some friends home from the high school, he 
said : ‘* Sometimes | read a detective novel, but mostly I think 
about God,’’ and then added, ‘* I know it’s easier for me than other 
people.’’ There was the secret; but some of us wonder if it was 
always ** easy,”” though he never let others think otherwise, even 
during those long years of waiting and of failing health. 
EDWARD ELy. 


Sculpture Through the Lens 


Sculpture in England: Mediaeval. By H. D. Molesworth. Sculpture 
in England : Renaissance to Early Nineteenth Century. By H. D. 
Molesworth. (Longmans, Green & Co., for the British Council. 
7s. 6d. each.) 

To say that these two admirably cheap volumes, each containing 
more than fifty photogravure plates up to eight inches by ten-and- 
three-quarters in size, constitute the best available pictorial record 
of the history of sculpture in England from the first century to the 
middle of the nineteenth is both to speak the truth and to damn with 
faint praise—for after all where are the others? Mr. Gardner has 
done nobly by the Middle Ages in general ; Mr. Cave has brought 
roof bosses in particular within reach of us all ; Mr. Fabar, the late 
Mrs. Esdaile, Mr. Bell and Mr. Constable have all written mono- 
graphs, on Cibber, Roubillac, Banks and Flaxman respectively, 
that are illustrated with something better than what publishers with 
suitable inelegance call ‘* minimum blocks.’’ Yet the publication 
of a series of a hundred-odd really sizeable plates covering the whole 
field is something new. 

That it should be so is odd but explicable. Although Ruskin saw 
as early as anyone the potentialities of the camera for recording 
works of art, until recently there was in England a tendency to regard 
photographs of works of art more as aides-mémoires than as definitive 
records, with a consequent disregard for their quality. It was a not 
altogether unhealthy tendency, for at least it presupposed that the 
looker at photographs had something to remember. Today, how- 
ever, all that is changed. Like it or not, we must recognise that many 
will look at these photographs who will never seek out the originals 
in the dim aisles of Westminster Abbey or the no-longer-so-crowded 
galleries of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The photographer of sculpture needs rather special qualities, 
If he is to convey anything at all he must be an artist in his own 
medium ; if he is to convey the truth he must be self-effacing enough 
to subordinate his art to the claims of his subject. Nearly all the 
photographs in this collection are the outcome of these two conditions 
successfully fulfilled ; the less satisfactory are so not so much through 
the fault of the photographer as because of the peculiarities of the 
camera’s vision, which arise from its need to translate all form into 
terms of light and shade. How interesting it would be if one could 
confront the artists represented with these photographs of their 
works ! One can imagine Webber's delighted recognition of the 
splendidly lit detail of his Garrick monument (plate 38 in the second 
volume)—so much easier to study here than in its skied position in 
the Abbey. But what would be the reaction to a photograph of his 
own work in the first volume of any mediaeval carver, who lived 
not only before Fox Talbot and Daguerre but also before those 
seventeenth-century painters whose work made the camera’s interpre- 
tation of things acceptable ? I suspect that it would be complete 
bewilderment, and that if I am right it is a fact which in looking at 
the fine photographs in that volume we should bear in mind. 

MARCUS WHIFFEN. 
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Fiction 
The Walnut Trees of Altenburg. By André Malraux. Translated 
from the French by A. W. Fielding. (Lehmann. 10s. 6d.) 


With Hope, Farewell. By Alexander Baron. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Golden Horn. By Basil Davidson. (Cape. 15s.) 


The Little Misery. By Frangois Mauriac. Translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s. 6d.) 


It may be best simply to describe The Walnut Trees of Altenburg 
rather than attempt criticism or evaluation of any sort. Few French 
novelists of his generation, after all, deserve better than M. Malraux 
that judgement should be suspended on a seemingly formless and 
rather puzzling book, even though it was written a dozen years ago, 
There is, in any case, a special reason why judgement should be sus- 
pended in this instance. Published in 1940, in Switzerland, Les 
Noyers d’ Altenbourg was intended as the first part of a larger work 
to be called La Lutte avec l’Ange. Plainly, the part bears something 
of indecipherable character that belongs to an unwritten whole. 
The notes for what was to come, it may be added, were seized by the 
Gestapo and have apparently vanished. P 

First, then, as historical preface or footnote, a picture of an 
improvised P.O.W. camp in Chartres in the livid flush of the débdcle 
of the summer of 1940, with the cathedral transformed into a dressing- 
station for the casualties. Next, an allusive sequence of fragments of 
the narrator’s Alsatian family history ; a father who as scholar and 
amateur of diplomacy left his mark on the decaying Ottoman Empire ; 
a gathering of intellectuals, resuming in brilliantly condensed argu- 
ment and aphorism, whose Nietzschean echoes hang on the air, 
the pre-1914 political, philosophical, artistic and human situation : 
and so to an elaborate and harrowing description of an experimental 
German gas attack on the Russian front in 1915. Finally, an epilogue 
or another footnote which records the circumstance of war that 
brought the narrator to the camp at Chartres. 

The M. Malraux of this book is not the committed spectator of 
Les Conquérants or La Condition Humaine nor the man of action of 
L’Espoir. He is, rather, the poet committed to a sense of universal 
experience. This is as near as one can get, I think, to disengaging 
the intellectual symbolism of a narrative tight-packed in thought and 
spare and economical in lyrical style. Here is a passage—excellently 
translated—about the travels of the narrator’s father : 

** And coming down from the Pamirs, where lost camels bleat 
across the mist, coming back from the sands of the South where, in 
the thorn bushes, crickets larger than crayfish raise the antennae on 
their knight’s helms at the sound of a caravan passing, he reached 
some bone-coloured town. Under the gateway made of clay and 
bristling with beams, horsemen in rags sat dreaming, their thin 
legs stretched out on their stirrups ; at the foot of buildings veiled 
like women, horses’ skulls and scaly fish-bones glittered in the dust 
of the windowless streets. Out of doors, not a leaf; indoors, not 
a stick of furniture : the wells, the sky, and God.’’ 

By themselves the fragments of the story do not cohere. They belong 
to an arrested current or rhythm of thought which, though it refines 
almost out of existence the common stuff of experience, holds some 
essence of human history. 

Neither of the two English novels leaves much room for specula- 
tion. With Hope, Farewell is an honest, homely, rather flat picture of 
East End occasions and a painful bid to rise above them. The child 
of English-born Jewish parents, Mark Strong as a boy wanted to fly, 
turned down the prospects offered by a vulgar crew of relations, 
flew a Hurricane in the Battle of Britain, married and came finally 
to an uncomfortable sense of the nexus between his racia! conscious- 
ness and the world’s misery. Earnestly subdued and level-toned, 
but thin in imaginative substance and halting in style, this is not the 
best that Mr. Baron can do. 

Mr. Davidson has gone to Istanbul for a profuse story of sinister 
or stupid Anglo-American agents plotting on this side of the Iron 
Curtain. Here,in a more knowing and hard-boiled idiom of adven- 
ture than that favoured by E. Phillips Oppenheim, are bars and 
bedrooms (the drinking and love-making, as usual, are both on the 
heroic scale), documents and dumps of arms, forged passports 
and leakages of information, corrupt imperialist intrigues and 
pure-hearted Communist trials. It is fine, confused feeding. 

Slight though it is, M. Mauriac’s Le Sagouin, published last year, 
which Mr. Hopkins has translated under the title of The Little Misery, 
reeks of disgust and horror. _ It tells of a silly, unaristocratic woman's 
crackpot marriage to an enfeebled scion of the Bordeaux nobility, 
her revulsion at the spectacle of her drooling small son, a school- 
master’s opportunity of making something of him, and the death by 
drowning of both objects of the woman's hate. Is it, one wonders 
for a moment, a literary mannerism or a philosophical insight, this 
preternatural gloom of M. Mauriac’s ? R. D, CHARQUES. 
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How 

to save 

on traffic- 
control 
costs 


The maintenance of effective all-day control of traffic at a single intersection 
can engage the full time services of two police officers at a total cost of £1,200 
every year! An Electro-matic installation at an initial cost of £1,750 approx. 
with an additional £175 a year for running and maintenance can, in five years, 
effect a saving of no less than £3,375 or £675 a year and a further economy 
of £1,025 each subsequent year. An examination of these figures in relation 
to a number of intersections will reveal a potentiality for a most impressive 
saving in traffic control costs. Throughout the country, Electro- 
matic installations have been proved to be the most economical 
system of efficient, safe and reliable traffic control. We are at 
your service — without obligation — for discussion and advice 
regarding your traffic control problem. 
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Thousands of duralumin rivets can be hardened in a 
single batch by heating them to 500°C. and then 
quickly “‘quenching’” or cooling them to room 
temperature. . At this stage they are still pliant enough 
to form or head, but only for a few hours. 

That’s where. refrigeration steps in. If, after 
** quenching ”’, the rivets are cooled still further and 
kept at O°F., the metal will remain in a workable state 
for several days. ‘ Refrigeration is the answer to this 
problem and a lot of other people’s problems too! 


If you’ve a cooling problem, consult 


FRIGIDAIRE 


egd. Trademork 
the experts in refrigeration: 
commercial, industrial, medical and household 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LIMITED 
* Stag Lane, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Telephone : COLINDALE 6541 
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Shorter Notices 


Taste and Criticism in the Eighteenth 
Century. By H. A. Needham. (Harrap. 
10s. 6d.) 


Tuts is an excellent selection of writings 
from eighteenth-century critics, beginning 
with Dennis and ending with Uvedale 
Price, designed to show how in the eighteenth 
century the neo-classical dogmas—never very 
firmly held in England—gave way to the 
aesthetics of sensibility. It includes extracts 
from Shaftesbury, Addison, Pope, Hutcheson, 
Young, Burke, Johnson, Joseph Warton, 
Gray and others, including Reynolds. Dr. 
Needham has not been able to include all 
those whom he would have liked to see in 


such a collection, and therefore adds a list of 


important texts for which there was no 
room, from which the reader may cull 
supporting evidence, as, for example, from 
Akenside, Hogarth, Hume and Thomas 
Warton. The texts are not chronologically 
arranged, but divided into themes, thus 
helping to unravel the very tangled skein 
of advancing critical thought. This is 
further elucidated in an admirable introduc- 
tion, which points out what exactly was 
happening. We might wish that Dr. Need- 
ham were not so insistent upon the criticism 
he so ably discusses being a prelude to the 
Romantics (there is a little confusion in 
his use of the word romantic); we might 
wish that he had attached more importance 
to Shaftesbury, and we might point out that 
** the Romantic feeling for mountain scenery 
appeared *’ long before Gray in the poetry 
of Blackmore. Shaftesbury certainly was 
sensitive to it. But these are small points of 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


disagreement, so small as not to affect a 
whole-hearted acceptance of the general 
picture so ably and concisely drawn. Dr. 
Needham discusses the rdle played by 
** common sense,’’ the revival of sentiment 
and the conception of ‘* taste,’’ the emer- 
gence of historical criticism, the idea of 
genius, the effect of the Gothic and the 
Oriental, and so on, covering in a very 
short space much the same ground as the 
late Professor Atkin did in his last volume 
recently reviewed in these columns. Yet he 
never gives the effect of being at all cramped. 
At the end of the extracts there are added 
useful notes on some critical terms to aid the 
beginner, and notes on the texts and the 
authors, the book concluding with an ably 
chosen list of books for reference. B.D. 


Les Fleurs du Mal. By Baudelaire. Ren- 
dered into English by Alan Conder. 
(Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 

THE translator of poetry always attempts the 

impossible ; he is, in the large majority of 

cases, pitting his talent against genius, and, 
besides, the language of poetry knows no 
equivalents. The translator of Baudelaire 
must also remember that a remarkable 
number of versions have already appeared : 
they suggest that the poet has come into his 
own, but also that the perfect translation has 
not so far been recognised. The latest 
version of Les Fleurs du Mal shows accuracy 
and an obvious feeling for poetic diction : 
the verse form, the alliterative phrase are 
readily reproduced, and in his translation of 

** La servante au grand coeur ...’’ Mr. 

Conder shows that he can recapture some of 

Baudelaire’s affection and sorrow, and feel 

as well as express his emotion. As poems in 
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their own right some of his translations are 
satisfying. But too often one can see the 
mechanism: the extra preposition to 
provide a syllable, the italicised word to 
give more force, the unexpectedly accented 
word to obey the exigencies of rhyme 
Besides, as in most translation, the carefully 
chosen poetic word betrays self-conscioys. 
ness and lacks the ring of spontaneity 
Mr. Conder’s translation is as good as most, 
and it is often enjoyable. But ‘ 
** How far you are, O fragrant paradise, 
Where all things are adorable, and where 
All’s love and pleasure under bright blue 
«ss 
It is far indeed from the ** paradis parfumé” 
to which Baudelaire aspired. 
a. & 


The Public Career of Sir James Graham, 

By Arvel B. Erickson. (Blackwell. 32s.) 
IN the history of nineteenth-century reform 
politics Sir James Graham has his place as 
Peel’s chief lieutenant and Home Secretary 
in the great Ministry of 1841-6, and as the 
leader of the Peelites after Peel’s death. His 
solid achievement as a political figure of the 
second rank and an enlightened adminis- 
trator are fully dealt with by the Professor 
of History at Western Reserve University 
in a work of pedestrian virtue. Even 
Professor Erickson’s enthusiasm for his 
subject, however, can scarcely justify the 
claim that, next to Peel, Graham was ** the 
ablest man in English public life from 
Waterloo to his death in 1861.’ Canning 
and Palmerston, not to mention the young 
Gladstone and Disraeli, might well have felt 
that this was putting it a bit high. 

A. B. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE 


Tue following is an extract from the statement 
issued by the chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Brand, C.M.G., D.C.L.: 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 

We have sound reason for satisfaction in 
the outcome of the operations. Premiums 
increased by £960,032 to £15,579,241. Losses 
amounted to £7,154.316—an_ increase of 
£915,907 over the 1950 figure of £6,238,409, 
the ratio to premium income being 45.92 per 
cent. as compared with 42.67 per cent. 

Commission, Expenses of Management and 
Overseas Taxation absorbed £6,732,381, com- 
pared with £6,402,551. The amount of profit 
to be transferred to the Profit and Loss 
Account jis £1,308,530, 8.4 per cent. of 
Premiums, compared with £1,391,594, 9.52 per 
cent. of Premiums, 

CASUALTY DEPARTMENT 

The casualty business as a whole has 
produced premiums of £4,219,135, being 
£457,511 in excess of those for 1950 of 
£3,761,624. Losses amounted to £2,159,376 
against £1,884,838, the percentage to premium 
income being 51.18 per cent. against 50.11 per 
cent. Commission, Expenses and Overseas 
taxes were £1,612,143, compared with 
£1,427,972, and the ratio was 38.21 per cent. 
against 37.96 per cent. The underwriting 
profit is £264,612, 6.27 per cent. of Premiums, 
compared with £343,943, 9.14 per cent. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT 

The Marine income for 1951 was £1,977,842 
compared with £1,586,292. We have trans- 
ferred £197,243 to Profit and Loss Account. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

The increased flow of ordinary life new 
business continued unabated throughout the 
year, the total after deduction of reassurances 
£7,940,222 compared with 
£6,880,232. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


UnperR the lead of gilt-edged, markets are 
continuing their slow and cautious recovery. 
Buying by financial institutions, principally 
the insurance companies, has found dealers 
acutely short of stock and prices have been 
correspondingly responsive. When so much 
depends on the business prospect in America, 
to say nothing of the known requirements of 
industrial borrowers at home, I find it hard 
to believe that the upward movement, 
welcome as it is, can go much further at this 
stage. While the prospect may justify 
picking up individual securities which have 
been severely depressed, it does not appear 
to me to be gocd enough to warrant a pol:cy 
of being fully invested. 
Sound Prefence Shares 
Side by side with the recovery in gilt- 
edged stocks a better tendency has d2veloped 
in other fixed-interest securities, notably in 
preference shares which had suffered severely 
during the gilt-edged fall. For those inves- 
tors to whom the 4} to 4% per cent. yields 
obtainable on a number of Government 
stocks are still on the low side there are 
many sound preference shares now priced 
to return anything between 5 and 5j per cent. 
Here is a short selection :— 
Amalgamated Metal s. d. 
6percent. 21 
Metal Industries 
3} percent. 14 9 5 1 9 
Morris Motors 
7i percent. 27 9 515 0 
Morgan Crucible 
Spercent. 18 9 5 6 9 
With its subsidiaries Amalgamated Metal 
Corporation is the leading group of metal 
and rubber merchants in this country. The 
6 per cent. preference dividend is the first 
charge on profits and has never been covered 
less than four times in any year since 1934. 
At the end of 1950 net liquid assets 
alone were equal to _ five times the 
preference capital. Under the terms of the 
proposed merger with the Austin company 
holders of Morris Motors 7} per cent. 
preferences will exchange into the 5 per cent. 
preferences of the new holding company— 
British Motor Corporation. The exchange 
terms are 160 B.M.C. 5 per cents. for every 
100 Morris 7} per cents., or the equivalent 
of acquiring the B.M.C. 5’s at 17s. 44d. 
The yield of £5 15s. is calculated on this 
basis. Latest combined profits of Morris 
and Austin cover B.M.C. 5 per cent. prefer- 
ence divid2znd nineteen times. Morgan 
Crucible manufactures crucibles and other 
refractory products for the electrical engin- 
eering and chemical industries. It has no 
debentures and the latest profits show the 
preference dividend covered over eight times. 
The cover has never been less than two-and- 
a-half times in any year since the company 
was formed in 1934. 


Rubber and the Levy 

The reaction in Mincing Lane to Mr. 
Butler's hints of concessions in the field of 
Excess Profits Levy has been one of very 
modified rapture. 
rubber producers the Chancellor's only 
Proper course appears to be to grant the 
plantation industry complete exemption 
or failing that, to introduce such sweeping 
Concessions as would reduce the impact of 
the Levy to insignificant proportions. The 


tw 


To the great majority of 


case for the industry has been argued with 
great cogency in the annual statement of 
Sir John Hay to shareholders of United 
Sua Betong. He points out that the standard 
E.P.L. years of 1947-49 were a period when 
** the industry had scarcely emerged from 
the rehabilitation stage after a disastrous 
three-and-a-half years of enemy occupation, 
whilst the price of rubber was still under the 
influence of a blundering decision by the 
Government of the day by which, at a time 
of shortage, the price was fixed below the 
cost of preduction.’’ As for Mr. Butler’s 
suggested alternative standard, which still 
relates profits to nominal capital, Sir John 
emphasises that in the case of United Sua 
Betong the nominal capital is only £900,000 
while the real capital employed is nearly 
£3,000,000. For 1951 United Sua has pa‘d 
a dividend of 50 per cent. out of substantially 
higher earnings, but the outlook for 1952 is 
less favourable. Costs have risen but the 
average price of rubber is likely to show a 
fairly sharp decline. Even on a lower profit, 
however, the E.P.L. liability threatens to be 
far from negligible unless worth-while con- 
cessions come along. At 47s. Sd. the £1 
oidinary units are priced to yield 21 per 
cent. on last year’s dividend. They should 
be worth holding for a moderate recovery. 


Textile Machinery Results 

It was scarcely to be expected that Textile 
Machinery Makers, the Lancashire engineer- 
ing combine, would succeed last year in 
maintaining its earnings at the peak level 
reached in 1950. Nevertheless, the fall in 
trading profits from £3,329,149 to £2,449,190 
now reported is steeper than most people 
expected. Foreign competition, especially 
from Germany, became much keener and 
a sharp rise in costs reduced profit margins 
until later in the year, when selling prices 
were increased, Thanks to the large cover 
behind the dividend in the previous vear 
the directors have had no difficulty in main- 
taining the 10 per cent. rate, which for 1951 
is paid out of available net earnings of just 
over 50 per cent. About £770,000, against 
£1,168,955, is being retained out of the 
year’s profits in the business. So far as 
this year’s prospects are concerned, the 
chairman is moderately encouraging. The 
company has sufficient orders on its books 
to keep the works fully employed in 1952 
and, although deliveries to the home market 
may fall short of the high level of 1951, 
there will be some new work from _ the 
rearmament programme. The only direct 
investment interest of the public in T.M.M. 
is through the 5 per cent. £1 preference 
shares, which give the attractive return of 
5} per cent. at 17s. 3d. 


David Whitehead Yield 

Having called the attention of investors 
in happier days for the cotton trade to the 
merits of the Is. ordinary shares of David 
Whitehead, the the  vertically-organised 
Lancashire textile combine, I am _ well 
satisfied with this company’s 1951 results. 
Trading profits have risen from £674,303 to 
a new record of £760,102 and although net 
profit is slightly down at £273,031 owing to 
a much heavier provision for taxation, it 
still covers the 374 per cent. dividend well 
over three times. Since this company was 
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made public in 1947 it has shown itself a 
progressive unit in the textile industry. Its 
profits have steadily expanded and the 
pursuit of a cautious dividend policy has 
enabled the board to plough back the 
impressive sum of about £700,000 to 
reserves. Why, then, are the Is. shares, 
quoted not so very long ago around 5s., 
now standing as low as 2s. 10jd.? The 
answer is the uncertainty of the outlook, 
especially with stocks figuring in the latest 
balance-sheet at £1,307,177, a rise of over 
£500,000 since the end of 1950. In his 
annual statement the chairman, Mr. J. C, 
Whittaker, admits that this substantial 
increase in stocks was due majnly to a slower 
rate of delivery towards the end of last year 
but he says that since December 31st ‘* the 
movement of goods to the group’s chief 
customers has started to flow again and the 
cash position is expected to improve unless 
some unforeseen and unfavourable circum- 
stances arise.’’ At the end of the year the 
cash balance was still reasonably satisfactory 
but there were considerable outstanding 
capital commitments, including that for 
a new factory in Southern Rhodesia. As 
for the earnings outlook, Mr. Whittaker 
refers to the serious blow of the Australian 
imports cuts but points out that most of 
the orders in hand for that market have been 
diverted. In spite of the greater difficulty 
of getting new orders the group’s export 
trad: as a whole is described as fairly 
steady. At 2s. 10id., David Whitehead 
ls. ordinaries are now yielding 13 per cent. 
on a well-covercd dividend. After making 
full allowance for the obscurities of the 
trading prospect, I think they are under- 
valued at teday’s price. 
An Asbestos Share 

Even in these days of dull markets it will 
pay to look out for ** growth *’ companies. 
While the market, in its present mood, may 
be unwilling to capitalise potentialities 
far ahead, the investor prepared to take long 
views is, by the same token, given oppor- 
tunities which otherwise might not have 
come his way. Among the *‘* growth ”’ 
shares whose merits I have outlined in the 
past are the Ss. ordinaries of Bell’s Asbestos 
and Engineering. This company has now 
announced a dividend of 40 per cent. for 
1951 against 35 per cent. for each of the 
three preceding years. Net profits of the 
group have more than doubled at £469,200 
against £221,900 and the net profit, after a 
much heavier taxation charge, is up from 
£91,400 to £179,000. On these figures the 
40 per cent. ordinary dividend is covered 
about four times, so that one need not be 
surprised that following the profit and divi- 
dend statement the 5s. shares have improved 
from 31s. 3d. to 33s. 9d. At the higher price 
now ruling the yield is still 6 percent., which 
seems to me a good return on a progressive 
equity of this kind. Bell’s Asbestos specialises 
in various applications of asbestos supplying 
a wide range of products under the ** Besto- 
bell ’’ trademark. An agreement with 
Turner and Newall assures continuity of raw 
materials and in recent years the group has 
steadily and successfully expanded its inter- 
ests by acquiring smaller specialised engineer- 
ing businesses. Large sums have been 
ploughed back out of profits and the medest 
increase in dividend now announced is no 
departure from cautious distribution policy. 
Significantly, the decision has been taken in 
face of the company’s obvious vulnerability 
to Excess Profits Levy. 
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Donations are more than ever necessary to aid 
us in our work. In these days of rising prices, 

know it may be difficult, but our costs are 
rising, too. Keep our children happy and smiling 
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GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 
ESTO. 1880 22 NEW ROAD < GRAYS * ESSEX 
Branch Office 31 LINTON ROAD BARKING 
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Across Not necessarily a citizen of 
@) 


The gardeners don’t mean by this to 
sleep in the open. (3, 3.) 

His work should be noteworthy. (8.) 
No doubt the poet would have been 
happy in Honiton. (8. 

The pavement law? (6.) 

Component of some hydraulic appli- 
ances. (5.) 

Note in a broken crate. (9.) 

The messenger ends many a poem 
(Ss. 


Secret I make it. (7.) 

She carries the keys. (10.) 

Old writers. (10.) 

Rattles the keys and gets late in th 
Process (9) 

No doubt his pupils get fed up. 0 
Where to find patients. 

They take her in quantity 

Radio can be, not eggs 

The best. (5.) 


Scene of the tattoo. (9.) 

Come in mixed with the mat. (9.) 
Not cligible for vingt-ct-un. (5.) 
A clean owl (anag.) (9.) 

A ghost wore it complete. (5.) 
‘Grown up. (6. 

Tipsy era. (anag.) (8.) 

Withstood. (88 


A littl science comes to an 
(6) 


Solution to 
Crossword No. 672 


Down 
Fruit for the winner at the cattle 
_ Show / 
A gentieman of th? road. (5.) 
It might arise from a lack of charm 
Oo) 
* The ‘chameleon’ s dish: I eat the air 
crammed" (Shakespeare). (7.) 








Solution on May 2 


The winner of Crossword No. 672 is: Miss B. Mor_Ley, 
Crest, Carleton, Pontefract. 
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holidays."* 


BRITAINS 
FLORAL RESORT 


Attractive 80 page GUIDE TO HAKKOGATE 
BA 


“ree, 





(It’s a FREDERICK Hotel, of course !) 


A. T. XTER, 44 Information 
___ Bureau, Harrogate | 


from : 


Me ae Mf ce 





HARROGATE 


Ballroom, Dance Orchestra, 
Cocktail Lounge, Tennis and 
Squash Courts, Golf, Riding 
—every attraction is catered 
for. Write now for an attrac- 
tive Brochure or telephone 
Harrogate 2261. 
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this 
lat 








LSTONS _ 
Reducing (~ 
T ~ 


a t, all-rubber 
ren 





discarded — 








better and too- 

ht dresses can often ag yain y 
be worn and friends’ re- den) 4“ 

i‘ upon ir a j 

ovement Absence + u 
bones eliminates harm A 
pressures and =: unsig YLE 4 
bulges. All sizes available se popu- 
lar styles. ill pe i ride up 


when worn 





without. stock 
Style 4: High Waisted 
Girdle with hookside 
fastening as illus- 





Rek- 30/- 


5s 
: Girdle with 


in. vip for i. ~ Reduces : 
fuller figure... i tha ** Spare 63 ‘= 
pid 3: weaprenne i ~ 

rdle h All-rubber uplift bras- 
Cont side fast /. siere with deep j 
ening *- 50/- midriff band 21/ ” 


Postage ja 
full if not completely satisfied. 


in 


Mone refur led 
Send next-to- 


on all garments. 


skin waist and hip measurements direct to the 


Manufacturers. 


ALSTONS CORSETRY 


Dept. SP. 19 


FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishers 


In 





Pressure-operated by 


Seaside Road, Eastbourne 


— for every Fire Risk ' 
sealed CO, Charges 
ELLAND + YORKS 


the Royal 


To . 


Ship of 


NU SWIFT 


Navy 


Every 
























‘EAD ASTBOURNI 
and’ «6A a 1 pape t 
‘ : ‘ i 
“ ; 
e ! 
t oo ve ) 
: ; P pa The M 
GALTON a EY 
10M I CRET Al TRA R 
} i at Da Ww t | 
Ad Road, W.14 Te Pa 4405 
f a t mn now 
y*’ AING AND ICK, 7. H | 
l Pa W.il Ind al tuition 
exan Na and Army I ’ 
l M General Ce e ata 
I 4 
‘XI Postal T exa t 
kK Law A intancy 
taria t Cc me al G 
( k ation & A i 
pra a exam.) C € n 
WW € la f free f{ 
e exam bie nw 
ested METRO? Coutror (G4 Ss 
Ail , QWuet Vv t ECcC4 
f Ma Inter 2 MIF 
i Rd., N.W.3. HAM 
Ave H. W nbe H.W. 14 
eg Aer are SECRETARIAL COLLEGI 
a 5 Duke reet Gros enor Square 
Wl, Ma air 6626, pr fe M , 
hensive Trainir f H G 
taria P New Courses 
Mayw’5 and 1 
M I HILL SCHOOL, N.W.7 
. ScnorarsnHie EXAMINnaTion 
4 19 Candidate t be ve l i 
nd i4 t Septe ber ist Several 
s a p e availat with values up ¢t 
, ry ere are al scholarships for 
t f Christian Ministers, with i€ 
t f a. Par al lay be t € 
m the ie MAastTEt 
— RD and C Secretarial School 
O Giles f 1. New se ¢ 
men Wednesday, Apt th. Prospect 
TUITION f 





Porat 





i Lond., Oxf 
I don ersity B.A 
LL.B B.D and other 
Law Exan & Low 
Pros c. D 
Det “ € Ha 
CONCERTS 
W MORE HALI Thu April at 
Mozart ! rt 2} 
‘ ed ht pia 
fa " le 
Pa : a-5 la s 
Wi ‘ : 
s Ke 4 











‘TOR HO RB e Te 
s ( a C t y 
SUNHILL HOTEL 
gion, S. Devon (Paignton 


Spring holiday 


weather modern family 
t g sea and South Finest 
j pared t exe need Chefs. 











17 DAYS ARE STILL POSSIBLE 


£8. 10. 0 left even with private bath 


Interlaken 10 days. .€20 110 (£18 10 0)* 
Belgian Coast 8 days. .€14 76 (€17 0 0)* 
The Tyrol 10 days. €21 160 (€19 © 0)* 
Biack Forest 10 days. €18 156 (£19 O 0)* 


urrency 


from 


* Foreign ¢ left to spend 
Many others which to choose 


SWISS HOTEL PLAN 
245, Regent Street, London, W.!. GRO. 892! 


SPRINGTIME 


in Picturesque Derbyshire 


SMEDLEY’S 
MATLOCK 


Great Britain's Grentest Hydro 

















a re nd the fullest 
Wir n and 6un 
anda the Sun 
I r A a 3 
et Sime ys © he 
® n nm app on tt e 
M anaeer 
co / Jasa New r Enter : 
lL ios, W ¢ Printed in Grea Hr 
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Y "POINTMENTS VAC ANT *, , a 
pie RGEELtar OS tateate deemeomnes amen tn |e C - Con Recommended by 
ner mast be made tf a 
~y oa HIE x S. Ashley Courteng 
i ment Agency the appl ly 
ar ‘ 158-64 imciusive o a 
1 ne ve unless fh ” N c ON IGER MARLOW, Bucks 28 OM T ANGLER 
] mployment, is excepted ” ; ‘ ' | R P Thame . ; 
ms of the Notification of Vacar ‘ od r W 
1YS2 t 
> {OLOGIST { THE CIVIL St 2 _ 
CE. The Civil e ( ' r t h ason of G ; 
ations for about 6 pe ie “ ‘s ai ‘ s us = 
P ts in Adm y. W Sh Window below. For UEED 
? an n Commission he car list . P P . c 
will be re ted The —— —— ' = i ‘ 
. . vacan for en only famped a i oenve ¢ for t 
p r Set Persona advice Ashley Court Ww 
auc t qual ficat 68. St. James's Street, London, S.W.1 TUNBRIDGE WELLS, SPA 
‘ t Y be the S t and the < n ? 
Candidate | for the ABERDOUR, Fife WOODSIDE HOTEI Acre i Land 
be at jeast For imaginative r 4 menu bewilder don and Cc I 
s awe mn May | 195. n n t € a wine t 1 keepin class cu I ( 
nf t ma reguia with ‘ ) t bed I fs ed Ballroom ee G t 
HM . I e higher mt = a . base de ht h i eourse Te ( l es 
e a lea t 31 years of tr m ph ation acin Fi 
st: £440 rising to. F Aberdour 8 WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
lary a iin ( now BORO GH, Sussex THE CREST OATLANDS PARK HOTEL 
t I ? HOT! t me in Sussex settete webs Artes 
and For a bre th a fre re 7 a 
: intr All-weatue s Court: lovel ri le “J 
: Cocktail € Lift Cc | al f 
51 ate erm € 394 «~Manaxzin t 
" M I mn Ada t s 
= Nr. EDINBURGH. GREY WALLS ne Moderate 
Bur i E. Lothiar i miortab'e a ia- e Win pie 
N - n within easy reach of the t ay at 
4 ; , 4+ this unique Country House by Lutyen 
[NIVER SITY OF HONG KONG Cone — private. Tennis ¢ 
ations are invited for the : end p. : Lu ud = Ww Tih 2 i 
HIP IN. PuiLosoruy occas t sy ppocmare | eaver ne Continent 
prese nt establish [. > H 
members of the | | EXETER. ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. A somes ome 
mg beaut 18th-Centu y ‘ 
the quiet f the C Laze at one f the ne Hote 
with relics of a europe emi-t en 
replete with eve Europ in a t 
phones al om few hours ! y i 
t tail Lounge R.A.€ “~~ A bedroom > acre 
. Fol RESTONE. En route for the Cont fronting the sea bwn te 
- nent via Dover, Folkestone or Lympe “ : ‘ 
‘ rt p_ for night at PRINCES HOTEI squash if neart 1 the 
na 70-bed first-class Hotel, with ; r 
As suite private bathrooms lift, cocktail comforts ane . . a © 
c lounge Open all the year for holidays 1ous Hote Write for b e SS 
WwW ¢ r long-term residence Tel.: 2850 
f at at LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. Pirst The IMPERI 
‘big lential tel me home f ms 4 a 4 
epar 20 min l TORQL 1Y 
Ar atior lar i - 
: | The ENGLISH HOTEL in the 
we nder { n 
- . | 4 gt A r. Apply | MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 
1 Manager Hendon 1456 
I ala ¥ UERNSEY R S Private Hotel ARK e Pe Chat 
b ss G near all entert trongly recom- Ss’ Cc hanne , Se } 
. - mended terms Brochure on | position Cor rtabiy. apt 
application he atin Excellent ne 
HOLIDAYS AND rot RS | heey Haut Parracombe—the most | ‘Phone—Masor T. H. Sutcus 
QINHAUT, SWITZERLANI Beautiful | - nd yuntry house YOFTCOMBS HOTEL, Bigga 
" a M nt Blan ideal entre shire off : . 
+} . all ar - y a ene y near excellent serv l I 
- . r - in home-made, atry ty r le 
" } ; m.... ° ll nm all be iro t ly censed 
) Middleton ) The Mana«eres Mr D. M. J 
.XETEF Eve BIGGAR 142 
lag ae Guildha VENTNOR. I. of W. for su e. Park 
Castle Under } View Private Hote € e 26 
i n ew e Cour | lern ences. 4-7] 
eacl f e Cit B ! 
Of G te B Post Astncwortn Hatt, or 
In ation a € “ Exeter Downland 1 
‘WITZEI ND 3 n acres grounds; indoor and td 
> ena « ; miles sea, buses. Ideal h 
ance; a in a l Long-term guests welcomed 
se wit every comfort n Stn Pulborough West Ch 
nest sf ew 1 and JHITE LODGE HOTEL 
Pot —e. . writs a... Ww ae Surrey (tel 
y+ henner Le _ jay (until June 30th, 2 London 
s‘M : da t vast be urne road, is ideally 
EIS EET THE SP RING at Farringford in | Port of call to or from 
HOT ELS " A the Isle of £ The primroses | Part of the Sussex coast 
Westmorland GARBRIDGE | are out eady on Easter lilies are on ar KS r ae 
t. ht P lli ards Library, | their was Enjoy brisk sea air, wonderful | ' : 4 by_ Mons ee 
s rm scenery and perfect service at Farrincrorn | Of pre-war Restau = le " 
1 S ates Tel Hore,, Freshwater, 1.0.W "Phone 312. | #* ompanied by careful ly wines; 
B" ARMO, \UTH for . Details from the Manager. k few satin available for week-ends of 
ate H a front NEw FOREST. East Close Hotel offers | ‘Onset Visits 
t ies * lable tennis Brochure — m - the restful atmosphere of a country 
talkie Some ee ees S 2 Eee? | WOLIDAY ACC OMMOD. ATION 
ARMOUTH MARINE MANSION Pr interest, and sport Comfortable rooms, BERPORTH., 
a vat 7 AA. & RAC Exc elle ne | attractive garden, Boating, Fishing and | £ come is ~ say o 
“21s per day Wr for | Golf.—E AST Crose Horet, Nr Ohristchurch, | tive gmall guest house, on 
hure Hampshire. oa coast. Everything possible is done 
LD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, MOUSE- | guests happy and comfortable 
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If seeking a rest- 














from Miss Batiarp, Pen-y-Craig 
























| 
| 
- for relaxation and comfort, with | RIARDENE, Carbis Bay, St. Ives, Corn 
To lent library and good sea fishing, in wall, in lovely Spring. This pleasant 
ward | old world Cornish cove, we can confidently | Guest House, by sea and < y, offers 
—_ meet your requirements Brochure sent. | quiet comfort, with warmth, good food 
os Y Write—Masor Bryant for particulars. | restful beds and hospitable ‘service from 
I PORTH TOCYN HOTEL near Abersoch, | 15s. to 18s. daily in April (inc. Easter) and 
abie targe garden good | on own peaceful headland facing mag- | May. H. & C., cent. htg. throughout, conv. 
food. Mo and sea, free golf, | nificent sea and mountain views, has every | golf, riding, buses, et 
Ark, garage 5-7 gns. Res. proprietor comfort plus intelligent cooking and willing | T RIGHTON. Crescent Gvest 
B' IGHT" - HOVE (Boundary) Ravens- | service. Also Tennis, Sailing, Golf. Aber- | 1, Crescent Place. Sea front 
Wout reL. York Road. Near Sea. | soch 66 guineas. All rooms h. & c. Inter 
: Television. 6-7 gns. Tel.: SS AFORD, SUSSE X, for quiet country | beds, every comfort. Brighton 214461 
| holiday by sea. Stay at rt Leer. | JQYDINBURGH, Villa. Sup. board resid 
The Four A small Private Hotel of distinction and | 4 12s. 6d. B. & B 7 c full 
Bay, St charm Tel 273311 f | board Excel. foo 0 
i an mf gov TH DE VON, Slapton. Whitegate Hotel | GFASIDE COTTAGE, iilt, 2 
overlooking Ba) Every comfort Folkestone, with private frontage 
» Yor I. S. beds. Farm produce. Ideal sea and | and all mod. convns. Accom. 4-5 persons 
ate H country holiday. Brochure Tel.* Torcross 315 | To let furnished June 3-July 10 (8-9 ss 
he fP\HE HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye. New| p.w.) or 4 weeks’ m Aug. 12 
t | 7 super management, fresh idea Ideal for a | (10 gns. p.w.)—Wr 5, 33, Hen 
r & ate electr fires Spring holida Rye 2216 ‘ rietta St., London, 
j atter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec 23 1896. Published by THE Spectator LtD., at its offices, 99 Gower & 
r Rot we e& ¢ Lrp., 36-37 Steward St., London, E.1. Subscription Rate to any address in the World: 35s. per anoum 
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